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India: The Making of a Nation 


Donald C. Rowat 


fter weeks of work, the words “Royal” and “His Majesty’s” 

had been taken off most of India’s mailboxes, trucks and 
ships. In preparation for the occasion, labourers with chisels and 
paintbrushes had removed hundreds of crowns from the furniture, 
doorways and walls of New Delhi’s great sandstone Government 
House. The date was January 26, 1950. In formal ceremony, 
India was declared a sovereign democratic republic and her new 
Constitution was inaugurated. 

It was one of the most peaceful declarations of sovereignty 
the world had ever seen. The only disturbances were Communist 
demonstrations in Calcutta and Bombay and the throwing of a 
hand grenade (which failed to explode) at the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. Indeed, the occasion marked the conclusion of one of the 
most remarkable bloodless revolutions of all time. In Church- 
illese, never before in human history was the destiny of so many 
millions transformed with so little bloodshed and violence. 

The occasion also marked the inception of one of the boldest 
political experiments of all time. For at one stroke over 320 
million people were given their political freedom. The question 
that many serious-minded Indians were asking themselves on 
that day, however, was whether the experiment would work. 
Whether it will work will not be only of concern to the peoples 
of India, as anyone who has observed the advance of Communism 
in Asia can plainly see. If India can solve her pressing economic 
and social problems—which is a condition of making it work— 
she will easily rank with the United States as the most powerful 
democratic influence in the world. The fate of the experiment 
in India may well determine the fate of democracy the world over. 

Background knowledge on the type of government and 
administration that is being created within India, then, is 
important as a basis for understanding her new role in world 
affairs. What is the story behind the peacefulness of inauguration 
day? Behind the drafting of the Constitution? What scheme of 
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government does the Constitution prescribe, and what are its 
prospects for the future? These are the questions with which 
this article will deal. 

It is a commonplace of history that when a community is cut 
loose from its political moorings, all authority is questioned, law 
and order lapse and a period of violence and confusion ensues. 
Except for the great migrations of population after the partition, 
this did not happen in India. Why? One answer is the legal 
continuity provided by Britain’s peaceful withdrawal and the 
temporary continuance of political institutions that had been 
created under British rule. But although this no doubt was a 
condition of the peaceful transition, it was not a sufficient condi- 
tion. Of equal importance were the existence of a well-organized 
and loyally supported majority party, and the energy and 
leadership shown by its Government during a very difficult period. 

It will be recalled that the Interim Government, headed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, assumed office almost a year before 
the declaration of India’s independence and the creation of 
Pakistan on August 15, 1947. By this time the Government had 
become well established as the ruling authority in most of what 
was to become the new India. But for this circumstance the 
history of the next year or two might have been exceedingly 
turbulent. For, as might have been expected, the threat of 
indiscipline was imminent. Independence led to some embarrass- 
ingly over-enthusiastic interpretations of freedom. Officials found 
that large numbers of peasants snubbed tax collectors and 
boarded trains without tickets, while university students struck 
against increased fees and difficult examinations. Moreover, the 
withdrawal of Britain from India left a vacuum to be filled by 
a scramble for position and power and opened up opportunities 
for corruption that were enhanced by the wartime relaxation 
of business and ethical standards.’ The most serious problem, 
however, was the situation created by the partition of the Punjab, 
where, it will be remembered, occurred the most gigantic uproot- 
ing and migration of population in human history. The unplanned 
and uncontrolled exchange with Pakistan of more than five 
million Muslims for nearly as many Hindus and Sikhs was an 
unprecedented calamity. While the heavier burden of the trans- 

See Phillips Talbot, “India and Pakistan—Progress Report,” Forcign 


y Reports, June 15, 1949, p. 79. 
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migration fell on Pakistan, the drain upon the Indian Govern- 
ment’s energies and financial resources was tremendous. Never- 
theless, by the end of 1947 the struggle for the survival of law 
and order had been won, and the Government could then set 
about the task of ensuring stability by consolidating its power. 

It is the vigour and determination with which this policy of 
consolidation has been pursued that distinguishes the national 
Cabinet as an able and realistic group. Most notable of Nehru’s 
lieutenants in this respect is his Deputy Prime Minister, “Iron 
Man” Sardar Patel, one of the old guard and, like Nehru, formerly 
one of Gandhi’s closest associates. As Home Minister, Informa- 
tion Minister and States Minister he has held the key positions 
from which to conduct a centralization of political power. When 
a succession of ministries had fallen for lack of a stable majority 
in East Punjab, Patel showed no hesitation in intervening on 
behalf of the national government. And it was he who fore- 
stalled regional separatism by resisting party pressure to reor- 
ganize provinces on linguistic bases. By far his greatest accom- 
plishment, however, was his handling of the whole thorny 
problem of the Princely States and particularly, with the help 
of an able aide, V. P. Menon, his success at first winning their 
accession and then reorganizing and consolidating them into 
viable democratic units. 

The problem of the States illustrates very well the way in 
which the old patterns under the British connection have been 
maintained and used by the Indian Government in its policy of 
consolidation. Under British rule the States and British India 
had had no common system of government even though the 
States were inextricably mixed up with the British Indian terri- 
tory. On the face of it there seemed no basis for such a system 
since Britain had governed the more than 500 Indian States under 
a series of treaty agreements with the ruling Princes. On the 
other hand, under the doctrine of Paramountcy the key central 
matters of defence, foreign policy, communications, and currency 





“The unmeasurable human misery, which those who witne 1 it 

will n¢ ily forget, and the incalculable losses, imposed upon both 

Indian and Pakistan governments the tasks of receiving, feeding 
heltering millions of refugees, fighting off cholez the 

epidemics, and eventually resettling and rehabilitating the displaced 


families.” Jhid., p. 81. 


For much of what follows on the States, I am indebted to “The 
Revolution of the Indian States,” Round Table, Dec., 1948, pp. 36-43. 
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had been controlled by Britain in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment of India, just as these matters had been controlled by the 
Government of India within the territory of the British Indian 
Provinces. Since the Princes had neither the facilities, experience 
nor frequently the desire to deal with these matters, it was 
perhaps natural that they should expect the central government 
of the new India to play the rdle of Paramount Power. Indeed, 
even before independence was proclaimed nearly all maharajas, 
under pressure from Lord Mountbatten, who was no doubt 
prompted by Patel, signed limited accessions to the new Union. 
The result was that when the British Residents and advisers 
moved out, envoys of the Indian government moved in. Although 
nominally only ambassadors, they took on some of their pre- 
decessors’ tutelary prestige. At the same time they established 
a close liaison with the Congress Party movements that already 
existed in nearly every State. This, of course, laid the ground- 
work for the later revolutionary shift of power from the auto- 
cratic rulers to democratically elected representatives. 

Two special cases—Hyderabad and Kashmir—in particular 
reflect the Government’s exploitation of the tradition of Para- 
mountcy. Hyderabad had been specifically promised by Britain, 
through the Viceroy, the right to stay out of the Indian Union if 
she so chose. Yet this was never really a possibility. For a 
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number of reasons, not the least of which were that a Muslim 
aristocracy in that State ruled a Hindu majority and that Com- 
munist-agrarians were making progress on its borders, the Gov- 
ernment of India insisted upon accession. The Nizam perhaps 
would have acceded voluntarily but for the pressure of the 
extreme Muslim faction. When he refused, in September of 1948 
the Indian army marched. The Nizam at once signed orders 
approving an Indian military governorship, withdrew his protest 
to the UN Security Council, and on November 24, 1949, pre- 
sumably at Patel’s instigation, announced that India’s new Con- 
stitution would apply also to Hyderabad, subject to ratification 
by the Constituent Assembly of the State.’ Ratification will be 
practically automatic, of course, because of the Hindu maj: 

The case of Kashmir and Jammu is a different matter. ) 
more so than Hyderabad has it been a sore point between India 

‘See W. C. Smith, “Hyderabad: Muslim Tragedy,” Middle East Journal 
Jan., 1950, p. 48. 
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and Pakistan. Ever since Nehru’s Government accepted the 
Maharajah’s accession and the responsibility for throwing out 
the invading Pakistani tribesmen, the merits of this case have 
been argued before the UN with little success, except for a 
cease-fire agreement in January, 1949. Little more need be said 
of so widely publicized a dispute, other than to note the determina- 
tion of the Indian Government to accept as little short of com- 
plete accession as possible. In these two cases one sees something 
more at work than the realistic efficiency of a master negotiator 
effecting a necessary political unification. Also present was “a 
deep-rooted feeling that Hindu rule was re-establishing itself 
after centuries of domination by Muslim invaders, and had to 
guard itself jealously against potential Muslim threats on its 
frontiers and in its midst. The same feeling goes far to explain 
the nervous and unremitting haste with which the readjustment 
with the States had been pressed through.” 

Accession, however, has been only the first stage in the 
integration of the Princely States. An equally important process 
has been consolidation. For this has involved not only the creation 
of new, efficient units (averaging in population about 3.5 million), 
but also the abolition of the autocratic powers of the Rulers. 
Consolidation has been so successfully carried through that by 
the end of 1949—within the amazingly short period of two years— 
the total number of the States had been reduced from about 530 
to sixteen.’ In accepting mergers the Princes have retained their 
titles and dignities, their residences and private fortunes and a 
fixed Civil List. Some, by election from among themselves, will 
become Raj Pramukhs (titular heads) of the newly-formed States. 
Even if the Government’s policy had not been to insist upon 
responsible government, the very process of consolidation would 
have spelled the doom of the autocratic rule. For the “surplus” 
rulers would not have acceded willingly to an autocratic fellow 
prince as head of a new States’ Union. Now that they are no 
longer potentates, they will no doubt be an important source of 
statesmanship in the new India, for most of them are well edu- 
cated and all have had experience in administration. Already 


The Revolution of the Indian States,” op. cit., p. 37. 

‘What methods of persuasion were used does not appear from the 
uments but the fact is that the mergers and surrenders of powers by 
Rulers of the smaller States in question have all been made with 
ir consent.” Jbid., p. 41 
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this fact has been recognized by the Government in appointing 
the Maharaja of Bhovnagar as Governor of Bombay. Madre. 
Most of the new States’ Cabinets are drawn from the former 
States Peoples Conference, the Congress Party’s agency in the 
Princely domain. Since, by comparison with the Congress, it was 
an inferior organization, and since its leaders had no tradition 
of parliamentary government behind them, their record of admin- 
istration has been far from good. However, as with the Provinces, 
Patel has been quite prepared to intervene and even to displace 
State Governments in order to prevent corruption and ensure 
the political stability of the Union during the interim period.’ 
The final stage has been that of persuading the new States to 
agree to enter the Union on substantially the same terms as have 
highly centralized nature of 


the Provinces. This, in view of the 
been no mean accomplish- 


the new constitutional system, has 
ment and necessarily waited upon the disappearance of auto- 
cratic rule. As a result the new States, except for the Pramukhs, 
will look for all the world like Provinces. In fact, both types are 
to be named States under the new Constitution. 

All the while that this remarkable bloodless revolution was 
in progress, the Constituent Assembly was busy hammering out 
the details of the new Constitution. Since the Assembly also 
acted as an interim central legislature for India, it was naturally 
pressed for time, and the constitution-making took longer than 
had at first been expected. In the end, however, this delay was 
fortunate, since it permitted the Princely States to be included 
in the pattern prescribed by the Constitution. 

What type of body is the Constituent Assembly, how did it 
function, and who were its dominant personalities? The answers 
to these questions will help us understand the scheme of govern- 





val al qc ana + 2 ‘ > ~ ~ se ] , ; An 7 } 
to accept as mandatory the same terms See tevolution of th 


The notable case of such intervent Prades 
States Unicn (35 States; pop. 3.5 million), 94 
Central Government replaced the Stat i 
Although the ultimate intention was to 1 Uni 
with the Central Provinces and the rest ces, the 
immediate reason for the action was to remove incompetence d stop 
corruption—the charges against Cabinet Ministers including bribery 
nepotism, dealing in cars, tampering with records, ejecting tenants, e' 
advertising stunt fasts. See Round Table, June, 1949, p. 265. 

‘At first the agreements were permissive but in later Covenants o 
Union they were made mandatory. At a later date most earlier Unions 
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agreed 


Indian States,” op. cit., p. 43. 
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ment which it created. The outstanding fact about the Assembly’s 
composition is that it was indirectly elected. It has just over 300 
members, of whom 235 are from the Provinces and about 70 from 
the States." The former were chosen by the provincial assemblies, 
which had been elected by restricted popular vote in 1945-46 
under the terms of the old Constitution (the India Act of 1935); 
the latter, by the assemblies or governments of States or unions 
of States. 

Actually, the Assembly had met and settled most of the 
principles of the Constitution during the spring and summer of 
1947—before the partition. When this event occurred the repre- 
sentatives from Pakistan, including the Muslim League members 
who had refused to attend, formed their own Constituent 
Assembly, and the old Assembly merely carried on as the legisla- 
ture and constitution-making body for the new India. The result 
was to give India a head start over Pakistan, for most of the 
previously settled principles were still applicable and it remained 
only to put them in detailed draft form.” Shortly after partition, 
therefore, (on August 29, 1947) the Assembly set up a Drafting 
Committee. Although this Committee’s work was completed and 
the draft Constitution published in February, 1948, other than 
coming together for one day in January the Assembly was not 
able to meet again until November. It then worked on . the draft 
for two months, recessed until May, worked almost steadily for 
another six months, and completed the re-draft and third reading 
by November 26, 1949. 

Although predominant in the Assem 
party rule, the Congress party and its leaders must be given 
credit not only for the speed and efficiency but also for the toler- 
ance with which the constitution-making was carried through. 
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bly to the point of one- 


Ca Missi Plan 46 pert ( i 
S t ger Sta pr L¢ 
¢g imber. See Hold Furbe1 Constit laki 
I April 20, 1949 
Partition did, however, lead to an important shift in the natur 

constitutional system being proposed. The Objectiv: a solution, 
after considerable debate on January 22, 1947, had ticipated a 
high ly decentralized federal system on the American ae l, with the 
I lary po s (t not given specifically to either level) possessed 
the States. However, the disappearance of the need for appeasing the 


iuslim minority in what is now Pakistan, combined with the Govern- 


ment’s success at integrating the States and consolidating political 
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The Assembly wisely chose a widely representative, as well as 
an able and distinguished, Drafting Committee.” And there is 
no doubt that its learned Chairman, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, repre- 
senting the scheduled castes (untouchables), emerged as the 
tallest figure in the House next only to the Prime Minister, his 
Deputy, and the President of the Assembly, Rajendra Prasad. 
What of the contributions of these last-named leaders? “Nehru,” 
said Durgas Das, writing in a special Supplement to the Hindu- 
stan Times, “fixed the ideal of democracy before the Constituent 
Assembly and breathed the spirit of liberty.” Deputy Minister 
Patel—his contributions typically realistic—‘‘made princely 
India integrate with the rest; removed the communal canker 
from the draft constitution; made the Centre strong; provided 
the safeguards for the public services; inspired a formula pro- 
tecting property against expropriation or acquisition without 
fair compensation.” Of Dr. Prasad, Das said, “It is no small 
thing to preside over such a House and emerge with greater 
popularity.”” The same author also gives us an interesting 
description of the atmosphere in which the Assembly’s business 
was conducted and of the adroit way in which the leaders 


handled the House: 


It would be difficult to say if so many speeches were ever made 
by any group of constitution-makers before. For three years when- 
ratory was let loose, 


ever the Assembly was in session a flood of 
and the flood level reached its peak just before the end when for 
eight whole days there was a veritable orgy of speechmaking. 

Mr. N. Ahmed left to himself, would have wr t 
entire Constitution to gratify his own whims grammar, punctu- 


ation and style. It speaks volumes for the good temper of t 
House and the President that he was allows rid s hobby 
horse day after day without any interference or interruption ar 
Many have felt that the Constitution would have n passed 
months ago but for the activities of a group of members who made 
it meant half_a_danzer 


it a point to speak on every occasion, even if it 


speeches a day. 
The Drafting Committee’s task was far from easy. Apart from 


"Dr. B. R. Ambedkar (Scheduled Castes Federati N. G. Ayyangar 
(independent), A. K. Ayyar (independent), N. M. Rau (independent), 
M. Munske (Congress Party d 


S. M. Saadulla (Moslem League), K. 
D. P. Khaitan (Congress Party). 

*“The Constitution and How it Can be Worked,” Nov. 27, 1949, p. 12 
Prasad was later elected by the Assembly as first Preside f lew 
Union and installed at the ceremony referred to in 
(Jan. 26, 1950) 
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work behind the scenes, whether at the meetings of its own 

members for actual wording of the articles or at meetings of the 

Congress Party where each issue was hotly debated, Dr. Ambedkar 

and his colleagues had to fight a major battle in the house. , 

There were thousands upon thousands of amendments,” some seek- 

ing to alter the language, but many others suggesting changes in the 

very basis of the Constitution. Having received a mandate from the 

Congress Party on almost every issue, the Drafting Committee 

knew their mind most of the time, but there were occasions when 

discussions in the House influenced their judgment and articles 
were fashioned in accordance with the wishes of the members. 

There is no doubt, however, that the main credit for getting through 

the business of the House goes to the Congress Party for the 

disciplined way in which it functioned.” 

What finally, is the nature of this new Constitution that is 
to govern the lives of so many millions? Since the Constitution 
is an extremely long document, it will be impossible here, of 
course, to do anything more than comment on its significant 
features.” 

One need not read the document to guess that it owes a 
great deal to western political philosophy, and especially to 
British liberal thought. The learned drafters of the Constitution 
had a wide knowledge of western constitutional law and practice, 
especially in Britain, the Dominions, France, and the United 
States. Although the already-established British forms were 


Wl 


leaned upon heavily, they were by no means copied slavishly. 
Indeed, parliamentary government was adopted in preference 
to the American presidential system only after long hours of 
debate in the Assembly. And the very principle of a written 
constitution, containing a federal division of powers and a state- 
ment of “fundamental rights” is derived at least indirectly from 
the United States. 

The President, somewhat as in the United States, is to be 
chosen for a five-year term by an electoral college made up of 
the central legislature plus the legislatures of the States (so 


“There were 2,473 actually moved; total number 635 
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(Ottawa), Jan. 18, 1950, p. 

IGS, OP: Cl. De Uz. 

It contains 395 articles and 8 schedules—the printed draft running 
o 210 pages. Its very length will no doubt make it a headache for the 
* nsemtec nd a happy hunting groun 1 for lawyers! For an outline of te 
Courts and a happy hunting ground r iawyers: rr an outiin yt it 
provisions see V. S. Swaminathan, “The Indian Constitution,” Canadian 
Forum, Feb., 1950. Cf. B. N. Rau, “The Indian Constitution,” J/ndia 


luarterly, Vol. V, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec. 1949), pp. 293-303 
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weighted that the voting strength of the Centre is equal to that 
of the States). But he will not have the executive powers of the 
American President. Instead, except in a national emergency 
he will act mainly on the advice of ministers responsible to the 
legislature, as will the Governors and Pramukhs in the States. 
The influence here of the fact that the Provinces had already 
had several years experience with the parliamentary system 
is obvious. Not so obvious are two other considerations. The 
British pattern of constitutional monarchy has proved an 
extremely convenient way of dealing with the hereditary 
Rulers of the Princely States. Second, it was feared that an 
infant democracy under modern conditions would find it difficult 
to face the deadlocks between the legislature and the executive 
characteristic of the American separation of powers. 
Parliament, similarly, reflects the American federal influence. 
There are to be two Houses, a popularly elected House of the 
People not to exceed 500 members,’ and a Council of States not 
to exceed 250 members. The latter are to be chosen by the legis- 
latures of the States (as formerly with Senators in the United 
States, except that seats are to be allocated on a population 
basis), will not be subject to dissolution, and one-third are to 
retire every second year. Despite this superficial resemblance 
to the American Senate, the Council of States is not to have that 
body’s extensive powers. As the experience of Canada and 
Australia show, the success of responsible government on the 
British pattern requires that the second chamber remain weak. 
In accepting what is perhaps the unique contribution of the 
American system to the world’s forms of government—the fed- 
eral union of states—India has adopted the Canadian, rather than 
the American, version of federalism. It is true that the Consti- 
tution accepts the requirement of a Supreme Court to interpret 
its terms as to the federal division of powers and the rights of 
individuals. In fact, the Court is given broad powers and its 
organization and functions are spelled out in much greater detail 


Each to represent no fewer than 500,000 of the population—truly a 
gargantuan task! In the States most legislatures will be single-chamber 


assemblies, as in all Canadian provinces except Quebec. In six States, 
however, a second Chamber, representing municipalities, university 
graduates and others is to be experimented with. 
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than they are in the United States. This, it will be observed, 
places that Court in a more secure position than the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which is a creature of Parliament. By this 
means the principle of the supremacy of the Constitution will 
be made to supersede that of the supremacy of Parliament. 

The amendment procedure, too, accepts the federal require- 
ment that the States must participate in amendments which 
affect their interests. But whereas the American Constitution 
requires an affirmative vote of three-quarters of the State 
legislatures for a// amendments, the Indian Constitution de- 
mands affirmation by only a majority of the States* and only on 
matters which affect the lists of legislative powers, the repre- 
sentation of States in Parliament, the powers of the Supreme 
and High Courts, and the procedure for amendment. Otherwise, 
amendment may be made by Parliament alone.” This scheme of 
requiring States to participate only in amendments which affect 
their interests, while resembling that which has been proposed 
for Canada at the recent Federal-Provincial Constitutional Con- 
ference, will be less rigid. 

It is in its division of powers between the Union and the 
States, however, that the Indian Constitution departs furthest 
from the classical American pattern. The adoption of a highly 
centralized form of federalism like that contained in Canada’s 
B.N.A. Act is reflected not only in the grant of residuary powers 
to the Centre and the spelling out of the powers and constitu- 
tions of the States (as with Ontario and Quebec), but also in the 
shift from indirectly elected to centrally appointed State Gov- 
ernors and in the President’s veto over State legislation. Indeed, 
the powers given the Centre to override State legislation and to 
intervene in State affairs in case of emergency, some of which 
look surprisingly like those of the old Section 93 under the 
1935 Act, make one wonder whether the basis for a unitary 

‘The draft proposal required a majority of the former Provinces plus 
yne-third of the Princely States. This distinction, of course, later became 
unnecessary. 

By an absolute majority and by a majority of at least two-thirds of 
those present and voting, in each House. 

“The Canadian proposal includes certain matters which will require 
the consent of a// provinces, while for other non-Federal matters the 
requirement finally agreed upon will no doubt be more than a simple 
majority. On the effect of the recent changes in Canada see my “Is 


Canada Ready for Nationhood?,” Financial Post, Jan. 7, 1950, and “The 
Constitution and Federalism,” Legal Notes, Spring, 1950 
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rather than a federal system has not been created. The theory 
behind this grant of emergency power is that the Government 
should be enabled to act promptly and efficiently in time of 
danger. However, in no federal country—and this certainly in- 
cludes Canada—has the central government found it difficult to 
acquire emergency powers at such a time. Courts have been 
extremely tolerant in accepting a central legislature’s interpre- 
tation of its own powers during wartime, and even its judgment 
as to when a wartime emergency has ceased. It is therefore 
superfluous, and, as Latin American experience has shown, may 
even threaten the continued peacetime existence of federalism, 
to spell out such emergency powers in a constitution. One 
suspects that this may be a case where the dominant Congress 
party, in its salutary desire to create strong government, has 
overreached itself. 

As for the relation of the governmental machinery to the 
people, by far the most remarkable innovation is the provision 
for its operation by the entire poulace. In other words, the Con- 
stituent Assembly has courageously granted complete adult 
suffrage to a population that heretofore has enjoyed only a 15 
per cent enfranchisement. The job of preparing election ma- 
chinery for 170 million voters is in itself staggering, to say 
nothing of the unpredictable political consequences of such 
action. The Government plans to hold the first election under 
the Constitution late this year. 

Scarcely less significant is the exhaustive list of fundamental 
rights—the most elaborate vet framed by any nation. Besides 
containing the principles of freedom that have long been 
cherished by democratic nations, it also commendably prohibits 
discrimination in all its worst forms. Much the most important 
of these, of course, is discrimination against the “‘untouchables.” 
In the very sensible belief that the statement of a right is use- 
less without provision for its enforcement, the drafters have also 
guaranteed the right to move the Supreme Court for this 
purpose and have invested it and the High Courts with the 
power to issue writs of the appropriate nature. 

To the statement of rights the Constitution adds an unusual 
and impressive series of “directive principles of State policy.” 
These, while not legally enforceable in the Courts, are intended 
as goals toward which future governments are admonished to 
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strive, and include such things as a comprehensive scheme of 
social security, the provision of free, compulsory education 
within ten years, and the prevention of “the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common detriment.” 
The attainment of some, however, is certainly not possible 
within the foreseeable future. “The most abandoned optimist 
would have to admit that India has a long hard road to travel 
before she can, for example, hope to ensure for her people a 
decent standard of life with ‘full enjoyment of leisure, and 
social and cultural opportunities’.”” Nevertheless, their inclu- 
sion in the fundamental law will at least prevent that document 
from becoming a dam across the stream of social progress, as 
constitutions elsewhere have tended to become. In similar 
vein, but perhaps more dangerous to individual freedom, are 
the limitation of “due process” to procedural matters only and 
the permission given the State to impose limitations upon funda- 
mental rights directly, rather than through the Court’s inter- 
pretation of the State’s “police power” as in the United States. 
These provisions illustrate the difficulty the constitution- 
makers have faced in trying to reach a desirable adjustment 
between the conflicting claims of individual liberty and public 
policy in the welfare state. Throughout the document is evi- 
dence that the framers have been torn between the desire to 
have power spring from the citizens and at the same time to 
endow the State with strong powers sufficient to ensure stability 
and social progress. Whether the Constitution represents an 
effective compromise of these two aims remains to be seen. 
Certainly in choosing the best from constitutional experience 
in the western world the framers have not hesitated to make 
adjustments to fit Indian needs. Nevertheless, the basic question 
that must be asked is whether institutions which have evolved 
slowly in the western world, and whose successful working is 
largely based upon conventions supported by public tradition, are 
suited to the needs of India’s vast and largely illiterate popula- 
tion. In particular, successful representative government seems 
to require that there be no hierarchy of classes in society, and 
while the Constitution makes a laudable attempt to legislate social 
and economic equality, until such equality becomes a fact rather 


"R. V. Sampson, “The Indian Constitution,” The Political Quarterly, 
July-September, 1949, p. 271. 
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than an ideal, the danger of oligarchic rule is very real. Nor does 
the existence of the all-pervasive Congress party, combined with 
the overriding powers given the central government, lessen this 
danger. While such one-party rule has been invaluable during 
the transition period of political instability, democratic govern- 
ment—particularly the parliamentary form—requires the exist- 
ence of at least two national political parties. The hope for the 
future, then, is that at least one party will develop an effective 
opposition to the Congress. 

Fortunately, there are increasing signs that this may happen. 
In the first place, while Nehru has moved vigorously against 
such disruptive influences as the communist and various commun- 
alist parties,” other opposition movements have been allowed 
to function. Just as important as this, however, is the fact that 
the Congress party itself is in transition and the bases of its 
support are shifting. After partition, the party absorbed elements 
of the community who formerly supported the British regime, 
including much of the administrative hierarchy and, significantly, 
business and professional interests. As a result, a group led by 
J. P. Narayan, who was educated in the United States, broke from 
the Congress and organized the Socialist party on a national scale 
as a small but impressive source of opposition. Since then, drawn 
by the need for party funds and for productive capital, both from 
at home and abroad, the Government has moved farther along 
the path of free-enterprise righteousness. It has lost its original 
enthusiasm for a broad program of nationalization and has instead 
offered a variety of appeasements to business.” It will not be 
surprising, therefore, if at the forthcoming elections the Socialist 
party should develop into a significant source of opposition. 

Indeed, the impact of the new political power of the masses 
upon the structure that has been created may be so great as to be 
explosive. Will the tradition of parliamentary government in 
India be strong enough to stand the strain? In other words, will 
the opposition to the Congress party develop within the frame- 
work of tolerance and compromise that is necessary for the 
preservation of freedom? With Communism advancing rapidly 
elsewhere in the East, the western world will be waiting anxiously 
for the answer to this question. 

“See Talbot, op. cit., p. 81. 
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of Canadian Resources’ 


H. L. Keenleyside 


: the year 1797 Napoleon Buonaparte was successfully engaged 
in the conquest of Austria, Prussia and Italy. The mad Emperor 
Paul had just succeeded his equally mad mother Catherine the 
Great on the Throne of Russia. In England the mad King George 
III, having succeeded in losing the thirteen Colonies, was enjoying 
the thirty-seventh year of his reign. 

It was in this year that an otherwise inoffensive English 
country clergyman decided to write a book. This was probably 
the most important event of the year. 

The clergyman was Robert Malthus; the book, which was 
published anonymously in 1798, was entitled “An Essay on the 
Principle of Population as it affects the future improvement of 
Society; with remarks on the speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. 
Condorcet and other writers.” 

In his “Essay” Malthus attacked the prevalent belief in a 
future age in which humanity would attain the ideal of universal 
equality, happiness and peace. He asserted that it was a rule of 
nature that the human population should inevitably increase 
more rapidly than the means of subsistence, and that, in conse- 
quence, perfectibility in the material sense was an idle dream. 
Unless the growth of population could by some means be checked 
the future of humanity would be dark indeed. Misery and vice 
were the only natural checks. In later editions he added that 
moral restraint might also be developed as an effective means 
of limitation—although he never accepted the principle of birth 
control, which he condemned because of its “immorality” and 
because of its “tendency to remove a necessary stimulus to 
industry.” He emphasized this argument by the assertion that if 
it were possible “for each married couple to limit by a wish the 
number of their children, there is certainly reason to fear that the 


*Based on an address delivered at the Third British Columbia 
Resources Conference in Victoria, B.C., February 16, 1950. 
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indolence of the human race would be very greatly increased ...”. 
Dr. Malthus was in the awkward dilemma of recognizing children 
as a menace to the future of the race, but an essential goad to 
present industry. 

Malthus’ book, which ran through many editions, and was 
published in many languages, aroused an immediate and violent 
controversy. But unfortunately he was to suffer the fate of most 
prophets. He was too far ahead of his time. Immediate events 
seemed to disprove his arguments, and the excitement gradually 
subsided. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the industrial 
revolution which was to change the whole course and tempo of 
human existence was just gaining momentum. The hundred 
years following Malthus’ death saw more changes in human 
society than had taken place in the five thousand years that 
preceded his birth. The European peasant or artisan of the year 
1800 could have made himself readily at home in the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, or in Babylon or Troy; but he would have been 
utterly dismayed by a self-propelled combine, a telephone, or 
an Eaton’s catalogue. 

During the nineteenth century new methods of agricultural 
production, and new techniques for the useful exploitation of 
forest, mineral and marine resources were developed with a 
speed and diversity that had no previous parallel in human 
history. Revolutionary discoveries in science followed by con- 
sequent changes in industrial techniques altered the whole 
economic basis of human society, making it possible for five 
people to live in comparative comfort where one had lived in 
misery before. Moreover, while population pressure in 1800 
was heavy in certain parts of the world, there were still large 
areas of free and undeveloped land in North America, Australia, 
Latin America, ard even in parts of Europe itself. Exploration 
and emigration vastly enlarged the areas available for agricul- 
tural production, while experimental science increased the pro- 
ductivity of lands already under cultivation. Changes in methods 
of transportation alone were of such a revolutionary character 
as to make possible a tremendous increase in the production and 
distribution of food and other resources. 

Thus, for over a century science conspired with geography 
to cast doubts on the whole Malthusian thesis. For more than 
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one hundred years the English cleric was discredited and his 
arguments disparaged or forgotten. 


II 


But now we are not so sure. The controversy has started 
again and today Malthus is a prophet not without honour in 
many countries, including his own. 

An increasing number of economists, supported by an 
impressive list of scientific experts, are accepting the basic 
theory of the gloomy English cleric. These Neo-Malthusians 
argue that while improvements in industrial and scientific tech- 
niques are still to be anticipated, and while new advances in 
genetics, cultivation and other agricultural practices may be 
expected to expand the food supply, there is a limit to the 
results that may thus be obtained, while there is no apparent 
limit to the growth of the human population. Thus, barring 
some wholly new development, comparable in its social effect 
to the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century, a real 
and this time an inescapable crisis would seem to be approaching. 

In the year 1800 the population of the world was some 900 
millions. Today it is about 2,400 millions. It is now increasing 
at the rate of 20 million persons a year; 65,000 a day; 2,700 an 
hour; 45 a minute. No presently conceivable improvements in 
the handling of our essential resources would appear to offer 
any firm hope of coping indefinitely with such a rate of increase. 
Nor does it seem safe to forecast any early decline in the world 
birth rate such as would ensure a permanent coincidence of 
population and resources. It is true that a rising standard of 
living will normally result in a decreasing rate of population 
growth, as has happened in recent years in England, France and 
other countries. But the immediate effect of the impact of 
modern civilization on the more depressed and least controllable 
population units is to lower the death rate through improved 
sanitation and public health measures, thus bringing about an 
even more rapid increase in the number of inhabitants. 

Within the last year, two American authors have presented 
us with a dramatic restatement of the Malthusian doctrine. 
William Vogt in “The Road to Survival” and Fairfield Osborn 
in “Our Plundered Planet” have collated a mass of evidence in 
support of the thesis that after a century’s respite due to tech- 
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nological improvements, humanity is now coming within almost 
measurable distance of the point at which population will exceed 
the supply of food and other essential resources, and that this 
crisis is being hastened by our humanitarian practices as well 
as by the profligate and irresponsible manner in which we are 
wasting the rich heritage with which nature has endowed us. 

The arguments of these authors are strengthened by the 
obvious fact that in addition to the rapid increase in the number 
of human beings, the world’s resources are being threatened by 
the even more startling increase in the demands of the people 
who are already here. 

Both authors plead for a more rational and efficient policy 
of resource development and utilization. Vogt urges that the 
only real answer to the problem must come from the imposition 
of an effective brake on the growth of the human population. He 
departs from the doctrine of his master by an ardent advocacy 
of the practice of birth control. Neither he nor Osborn views 
the future with any considerable measure of hope. 


III 


One unhappy result of the revived argument is the disposi- 
tion of the Neo-Malthusians to follow the founder >f their 
philosophy in arguing that because of the tendency of the popu- 
lation of the world to outgrow the capacity of the world to 
support it, many programmes of social amelioration should be 
abandoned. Malthus in his day argued against a proposed 
amendment to the Poor Laws which would permit parishes to 
build cottages. Better housing, he said, would encourage early 
marriage and more children. It was this attitude of Malthus’ 
which evoked from Lord Keynes, who was otherwise a warm 
admirer of the pugnacious cleric, the comment that “Economics 
is a dangerous science.” 

Today, Dr. Vogt has opposed modern efforts to improve the 
health of the people in backward areas because epidemics and 
plagues tend to keep down the population. He has even gone 
so far as to deplore the attempts being made to eradicate the 
tsetse fly on the ground that sleeping sickness, for which it 
is responsible, is a valuable demographic regulator. This kind 
of argument leads him and many of his colleagues into vigorous 


criticism of such programmes as that outlined in President 
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Truman’s famous Point 4 and of the efforts of the United 
Nations to provide effective technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. He is not seriously distressed by the fact that 
in more than half this modern world, life expectancy is thirty 
years, while in such countries as Canada and the United States, 
it is now over sixty. Dr. Vogt apparently believes that social 
progress brings nearer the threat of ultimate starvation; that 
it is better to allow the underprivileged to remain under- 
privileged in the hope that they will soon die rather than bring 
to them the benefits of modern science in order that they may 
live and propagate. This is a counsel of despair against which 
every good quality in human nature will continue to revolt. 
Only final proof that no other solution will suffice would justify 
a policy of calculated neglect. If that time should ever come 
let us be decent about it and adopt the code of the Spartans who 
found infanticide the lesser evil. 

IV 

But, as in the days of Malthus himself, the characteristic 
optimism of the human race has again resulted in a general 
refusal to accept the arguments or the conclusions of these 
prophets of gloom. Even the more restrained, although still 
srave warnings of Lord Boyd Orr (who as Sir John Boyd Orr did 
such magnificent work as head of the United Nations’ Food and 
Agriculture Organization) have been generally discounted if 
not disregarded. 
not optimism alone, however, that provides the founda- 
tion for the criticism of the Neo-Malthusian doctrines. A number 
of serious economists and experts in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
fisheries and other resource fields have taken issue with the 
pessimism of Osborn and Vogt. 

It is agreed by everyone who is acquainted with the subject 
that our supply of minerals and other non-renewable resources 
is eventually going to be exhausted, and that in the case of some 
of the items in this field the period during which present known 
supplies will last can be measured in terms of decades, and per- 
haps even years. Our resources of lead, cobalt and copper, for 
example, are so limited as to be the cause of real and increasing 
anxiety. Other mineral commodities will last for a very much 
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longer time, but even here, in view of the impossibility of renew- 
ing the basic supplies, the end will only be postponed. 

It is also admitted that the present production from our 
renewable resources of food, clothing, shelter, heat and power 
is too low to provide a decent physical standard of living even 
for the present population of the world—much less for the 
population for which we may have to care fifty or a hundred 
years hence. 

Recognizing these facts, many of our leading scientists and 
economists nevertheless refuse to accept the predictions of 
catastrophe. They are not prepared to admit that any material 
problem is beyond the ultimate capacity of the human mind. 

Perhaps the outstanding exponent of the more optimistic view 
is Dr. Harold G. Moulton, head of the Brookings Institute in 
Washington, who has compiled a vigorous statement of the case 
for the opponents of the Vogt-Osborn school in his book entitled 
“Controlling Factors in Economic Development.” Unfortunately, 
Dr. Moulton has centred his interest only on the United States of 
America; and in prophesying a vast increase in the pattern of 
consumption in that country, has omitted consideration of the 
effect that a tremendous rise in the living standards on this con- 
tinent would have on the political, social and economic life of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Three cars in every American garage 
and three chickens in every American pot may enhance rather 
than reduce the problem of world resources. Social security in 
America may foster revolution abroad. 

An interesting summary of the cross-currents in contemporary 
thinking on this subject was published last August in the 
Geographical Review by Dr. Gilbert White, the distinguished 
American geographer who is now the President of Haverford 
College. Dr. White drew particularly on the numerous and valu- 
able papers that were presented at the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources held 
at Lake Success during the past summer. 

It is too early to reach a verdict on the basis of the evidence 
advanced by the contending experts. But even the most opti- 
mistic of our scientific advisers is prepared to admit that the 
world is faced with a serious issue that may, unless most careful, 
continuous and enlightened consideration is given to it, develop 
into a fundamental crisis. 
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Vv 

What can we decide when the experts disagree? As has been 
said we can come to no final conclusion in regard to the future. 
Neither the experts nor ourselves have all the information on 
which such a conclusion can be based. We can, however, agree 
upon certain assumptions that can be accepted as a guide in the 
formulation of immediate policy in regard to the problem of 
our resources. It would seem to be clear, for example, 

(a) that the population of the world is going to continue to 

increase rapidly for some time to come; 

(b) that the demand for the good things of life is going to 
become everywhere more widespread and insistent; 

(c) that these demands cannot be callously or carelessly 
denied, although it is hardly conceivable that in any 
predictable future they can be fully met; 

(d) that the rate of population increase may eventually 
decline and that equilibrium may eventually be reached 
as the standard of living rises. 

Whether or not these assumptions are ultimately confirmed 
they would seem to provide the only workable hypothesis upon 
which a world resource policy can reasonably be based. Accept- 
ing this hypothesis it would seem clear that the great problem 
facing the world is to ensure that our available and potential 
resources are so used as to provide for the needs of humanity 
until the population becomes stabilized at a level at which it 
will be possible to provide for its continuing needs from our 
renewable resources. 

The critical period will probably be that covered by the next 
three or four generations. It has already been said, but it 
cannot be too often repeated, that present rates of production 
cannot begin to meet even the present unsatisfied demands. 
Yet every newspaper that is read, every moving picture that 
is seen, every radio programme that is heard by the people of 
backward or underprivileged areas increases the demands on 
our reserves. Christianity and democracy preach the doctrine 
of equality; our religious and our political leaders both add 
inevitably to the incidence of understandable discontent. As 
a result not only our own dispossessed, but the native popula- 
tions of Africa and Asia and the less developed areas of Latin 
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America are beginning to wonder why, and if, they must be 
permanently ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed. 

Unless some effective progress is made to meet these 
expanding demands, we may be faced with such a rapid growth 
of communism and other alien modes of thought and organiza- 
tion as will destroy the basic truths and values of our own way 
of life. 

Yet every successful effort to meet these demands will, by 
the measure of its success, increase the pressure on the world’s 
resources. Imagine a world in which the common standard is 
that of the present population of Canada or the United States. 
How long would our known and developed resources meet the 
demands of such a world community? Can we realistically 
contemplate the early production and distribution of eight 
times as many mineral products, two or three times as much 
food, three or four times as many forest products as the world 
now provides? Yet even an approximation of the North American 
standard of living throughout the world would result in demands 
of this order of magnitude. And surely present conditions in 
Canada and the United States can hardly be accepted as ulti- 
mately satisfactory either for ourselves or other peoples. 

VI 

If this is true, what can be done? What practical steps can 
be taken? 

In general it is essential to discover and develop sources of 
supply, to evolve more efficient methods of extraction or culti- 
vation and to eliminate the waste and loss so complacently 
accepted in our present practices. 

In the handling of our non-renewable resources—minerals— 
we must use every skill and device of the scientist to locate new 
ore deposits. The airborne magnetometer and the airborne radia- 
tion detector are but a primitive beginning in the development of 
the required techniques. New and more economic methods of 
extraction and processing must be evolved. The repeated use of 
metal through more carefu! handling of scrap must be encouraged. 
Protection from natural causes of deterioration must become the 
customary rather than the expectional practice. Common min- 
erals—aluminum, titanium, magnesium—must increasingly be 
employed as substitutes for those less generously available. But 
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no matter how successful these conservation measures may be 
in postponing the inevitable, in the end we shall be deprived 
successively of each of our mineral reserves. 

It is essential that within the time left to us we should 
develop non-mineral substitutes. We cannot prevent the inevi- 
table, but we may be able to provide against it. Much progress 
in this direction has already been made, particularly in the 
development of plastics and synthetics, but a great deal remains 
to be done before our natural supplies of essential metals are 
exhausted, if the whole stvle of human existence is not to be 
changed. And we have not too much time. Since the beginning 
of the present century we have used far more of our non-renew- 
able resources than we used in the whole preceding period of 
man’s life on earth. Within the last ten years we have used more 
than in the preceding forty years. Here again the rate of increase 
is rising. 

In agriculture we are assured by the scientists that even with 
our present knowledge, a tremendous increase in the output of 
cereal and animal products would be possible. This takes no 
account of the possibilities being unfolded by the scientific 
“creation” of food resources. It has already been proven that 
food from algae, seaweed, food yeast and fat synthesis by micro- 
organisms will offer vast possibilities of new food supplies and 
these represent highly efficient methods of food production. As 
an example, it has been shown that a bullock weighing 1,000 
pounds produces one pound of protein in twenty-four hours. But 
an initial stock of 1,000 lbs. of Torula yeast yields 4,000 lbs. of 
protein in the same time. 

Our fisheries can be maintained and expanded by proper 
methods of conservation and new techniques of utilization. The 
universal adoption of pond culture would in itself represent a 
revolution in the food supply of many peoples. 

It is in the increased use of our forests that perhaps the greatest 
opportunities for the expansion of our resources are to be found. 
As a source of substitutes for the present supplies of minerals, as 
a source of clothing, food, plastics, motor fuel and countless other 
commodities, wood may eventually provide the most effective 
contribution to the solution of the whole problem of man’s needs. 

Far greater care must also be exercised in the control and 
utilization of our water resources. Already, in many parts of the 
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world, the water levels are falling to a new and dangerous low. 
If demands continue to increase as they are now increasing in 
certain areas, it may well prove to be necessary to move many 
of the present inhabitants out of what have been vast fertile and 
productive regions. This is a danger that is not unknown in 
Canada. 

VII 

The problem has thus been stated in general terms. How does 
it apply to Canada? 

In the year 1881 when the construction of a railway across 
the continent was being discussed in the press a weekly news- 
paper published in London described Canada as “a country frost- 
bound for seven or eight months in the year” and “one of the 
most over-rated colonies we have.” British Columbia was 
described as 

a barren, cold mountain area that is not worth keeping. It would 

never have been inhabited at all (unless by trappers of the Hudson 

Bay Company) had the “gold fever’ not taken a party of mining 

adventurers there: and ever since that fever died down the place has 

been going from bad to worse. Fifty railroads would not galvanize 
it into prosperity. 
Today this condemnation would have to be somewhat moderated. 
Even British Columbia, in spite of its recent climatic aberrations 
would probably be considered to be worth keeping! 

Canada is now, in relation to its population, one of the two or 
three most richly endowed countries of the world. In minerals 
we stand at or near the top in the production of gold, silver, 
nickel, lead, platinum, copper, zinc, asbestos and uranium. Recent 
discoveries of iron, oil and titanium promise a vast increase in the 
value of our mineral resources. We are third among the nations 
in the extent of our forests. Our agricultural potentialities, 
although limited by our geographic position, are of the first 
importance. Our fisheries can become almost unique in variety 
and extent. 

Thus, the part that Canada can, and indeed must, take in any 
world-wide effort to meet the common material problems with 
which humanity is faced must be significant and extensive. The 
recognition of this necessity emphasizes also the need for an 
increased population in this country. Our human resources, 
while high in quality, are far too limited in quantity. The present 
population of Canada is inadequate for the most effective devel- 
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opment of our natural inheritance. Moreover, as the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence elsewhere grows more 
onerous, there will be an increasing demand that Canada provide 
homes for many of those who are elsewhere dispossessed. In 
admitting immigrants from other parts of the world we are 
lessening the political dangers to which we are exposed by the 
magnitude of our riches; and at the same time we are building 
up within Canada a greater power of production that can be 
used to the advantage of ourselves and of humanity as a whole. 


VUul 


We live in a world of change and danger. Needs exist and 
demands accumulate. Five years after the conclusion of the most 
destructive war in human history we are still without peace. The 
world is weary of war but the clouds of conflict still obscure the 
dawn of the permanent peace that only faith and hope can 
apprehend. Yet if peace is not to be achieved, our efforts shall 
have to be concentrated, not on the definition and achievement 
of the good life, but on the elementary objective of mere physical 
survival. 

Humanity has three great enemies, hunger, disease and war. 
Unless we can end war, we shall have no opportunity to end the 
others. 

Surely we can assume that nations, stupid and malevolent as 
they have repeatedly shown themselves to be, cannot be blind to 
the flashing lights and billowing clouds of Hiroshima, Bikini and 
the Russian steppes. We must believe that the destructive appli- 
cation of our scientific knowledge will stop short of the inclusive 
and universal self-destruction of an atomic war. We must choose 
between peace among the nations and peace without nations. 
We can have the peace of tolerance and friendship, or there will 
be the peace of desolation. 

If our choice is wrong, humanity will indeed have reached a 
depth of wilful degradation that should make men and women 
of goodwill everywhere sympathize with the ancient Greek who, 
on being offered reincarnation in any one of many forms, said to 
the Gods “make me anything but a human being.” 

But if we can assume an era of peace—and this we must 
assume—we can devote ourselves with some hope to the solution 
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of these practical problems upon which the dignities and decencies 
of human life must increasingly depend. 

So long as any human beings, anywhere, need shelters; so long 
as anyone, anywhere, lacks fuel or clothing or food, so long will 
the demand for Canadian products and services persist. Our 
forests, our fields, our lakes and seas provide a vast store of 
renewable resources, and by proper husbandry they may be made 
a permanent reservoir on which we may draw to satisfy the 
elementary material needs of the men, women and children of 
every land. 

For the performance of this good task, Canada has been greatly 
blessed. We have the raw materials; we have the technical and 
scientific skills; we have the business genius and organizing 
capacity; we have the good intent. 

As the trustees of a great inheritance we have a responsibility 
as well as an opportunity. The responsibility is to the people of 
the world who urgently need the resources with which we have 
been so generously endowed. The opportunity is to meet this need 
and in doing so, to profit ourselves and our country. Thus we have 
been doubly favoured and our obligation is proportionately 
increased. It was Christ Himself who said that “unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him shall be much required.” 

We live in a good land. We have a history of achievement 
in which we can take a just and warming pride. We have no 
imperial or martial ambitions; it is our hope to live in harmony 
with all nations in a tranquil world. We have been given great 
possessions and these we shall use to meet our own and others’ 


needs. We ask only one condition—peace. Give us this, and 


Canada will play her part to ease the burdens of a suffering and 


striving humanity. 
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aera is a Danish colony and the largest island in the 
world. It is Denmark’s last remaining overseas possession 
and one of which Denmark is justly proud. Danish policy in 
Greenland is aimed at developing the population and the country 
to a condition of final independence (which is, however, still a 
very long way in the future); and the significance of the occur- 
rences during the second world war is that a vitally important 
and impressive step in this direction was made during those years. 
Isolation from the mother country caused the seeds sown long 
before, prepared through generations of almost imperceptible 
germination, to spring suddenly to view. In terms of biological 
time, Greenland traversed a longer period in five years than she 
had done in the preceding fifty. 

The most recent official announcement on the history, consti- 
tution and economy of Greenland is the 1949 “Report on Green- 
land” to the United Nations.’ Covering the wartime years are 
several publications in Danish, including Gad’s “Gronland under 
Krigen” (1945) and Vibe’s “Ene ligger Gronland” (1946). Vinding’s 
“Gronland 1945” (1946), is a general statement for the popular 
market of present-day Greenland conditions. A new history of 
Greenland has recently been published by Gad (1946), and a short 
ecological study of the Greenland resources, people and livelihood, 
including the wartime period, has been produced by Dunbar 
(1947). A statement of future possibilities and aspirations in 
Greenland is contained in Prime Minister Hedtoft’s address to the 
Greenland Assembly (“Parliament” or “Landsraad’’), made in 
1948. Finally a rich source of contemporary material on the 
wartime life in Greenland is the semi-monthly journal 
“Gronlandsposten,” written, edited and printed in Greenland. 
“Groénlandsposten” first appeared in 1942, and has been continued 

‘Greenland Administration 1949. For this and other footnotes see list 
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since the war. It is from these sources, together with the writer’s 
own wartime experience in Greenland, that the present article 
has been derived. 

Grenland lies between latitudes 59°46’ N. and 83°39’ N., and 
stretches over arctic and subartic zones. The total area is calcu- 
lated at 2,182,000 square kilometres, of which 1,869,000 are covered 
by permanent inland ice, the last great ice-cap remaining in the 
north. The ice-free terrain is mountainous and deeply indented 
with the largest fjord-system in the world; some of the fjords are 
over 1,000 metres in vertical depth. The coast-line is liberally 
dotted with skerries and small islands. The land offers almost 
no possibility of cultivation of grain crops, but hay can be grown 
in the southwest and a small sheep-farming industry has been 
established there. 

As in most Eskimo areas, the native economy is based very 
largely upon the resources of the sea. The traditional livelihood 
of the country is seal-hunting, but the population has increased 
so rapidly, and the seal numbers have decreased so drastically 
owing to the damage done to the populations of migrant seal in 
Newfoundland, and also to certain recent hydrographic changes 
(see below), that the emphasis has perforce swung from seal- 
hunting to fishing, which is now by far the most important 
industry in Greenland, to the native Greenlander. 

The development of the maritime fishery has been rapid, and 
has been made possible by spectacular changes in the hydro- 
graphy of the Greenland waters in the past thirty to thirty-five 
years. Those changes are part of a general warming of the 
marine and atmospheric climates of the northern areas, involving 
a strengthening of the Gulf Stream and Atlantic Drift circulation 
and a retreat of the polar water and ice distribution.” In Green- 
land the Irminger Current, a branch of the Atlantic Drift which 
turns westward at the level of Iceland and mixes with the East 
Greenland Polar Current around Cape Farewell, has increased 
in volume and apparently also in temperature, resulting in a very 
marked warming of the west Greenland Current. This effect 
began to make itself felt about 1917, and was accompanied by 
associated changes in the marine fauna of west Greenland. In 
particular, Atlantic Cod (Gadus callarias) and Atlantic Halibut 
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(Hippoglossus vulgaris), especially the former, began to appear in 
increasing number over the west Greenland banks and in the 
inshore fjord waters. The total production of salted fish from 
west Greenland has grown from 28 metric tons in 1915-16, to 5661 
metric tons in 1947-48." East Greenland produces no salt cod. The 
east Greenland waters are dominated by the cold polar current, 
and have a totally different fauna from most of the west coast. 
Southwest Greenland produces considerably more fish than does 
the northwest coast (the division, administratively, between the 
two being placed between the Holsteinsborg and Egedesminds 
districts). 

Greenland’s most valuable single resource is the cryolite mine 
at Ivigtut, in the southwest. It is the only cryolite mine in the 
world, and its production commands a high price. The Danish 
Government holds 50% of the shares of the company which now 
operates the mine, the “Cryolite Company Oresund,” formed in 
1940. The cryolite mine has been producing commercially since 
1856, and its output grew steadily up to the second world war. 
Exports rose sharply in the late 1930’s, to 56,455 tons in 1939.° 
The demand for cryolite continued to increase during the first 
years of the war, and a peak of production was reached in 1942, 
when over 90,000 tons were shipped to Canada and the United 
States. The output has since fallen off considerably, and the 
market has steadied. 

The importance of cryolite to the economy of Greenland is 
very great, the profit from the mine having for many years made 
good, more or less, the deficit of the rest of the colonial enterprises. 

The population of Greenland has grown from 6046 in 1805 to 
21,827 in 1947.’ The 1947 figures for west Greenland were 20,405, 
and for east Greenland 1,422. The population is thus strongly 
concentrated on the west coast. West Greenland is divided, for 
purposes of administration, into “North Greenland” (from Thule 
south to, and including, the Egedesminde district), and “South 
Greenland” (from the Holsteinsborg district south to Cape Fare- 
well). In the present article the terms “North” and “South” 
Greenland are used in this sense, referring, that is, to the west 
coast only. The third administrative division is “East Greenland,” 

‘Greenland Administration 1949. 
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comprising the populated part of the east coast from Cape Fare- 
well north to Scoresby Sound. 

The history of modern Greenland begins in 1721, when Hans 
Egede landed at the mouth of Godthaab fjord. In 1728 Godthaab 
settlement was founded, also by Hans Egede. Colonization in 
east Greenland began in 1894 at Angmassalik, and in 1924 a new 
settlement was established in east Greenland, at Scoresby Sound. 
The Greenland trade was for some years in the 18th century 
maintained by private interests, but in 1774 the Danish Govern- 
ment took over the control, and all economic operations have 
since been carried on by a state monopoly, at least up to the 
most recent post-war years (see below). Related to this monopoly 
trade, and also in the interests of the gradual development of 
the population, culturally and economically, Greenland was 
removed from free contact with the world outside. All visitors 
to the country were either Government officials, in the Greenland 
Service, or bona fide scientific investigators travelling with the 
permission of the Greenland Administration. The responsible 
administration of the colony is in Copenhagen, acting through 
two “Landsfogeder” or “Administrators” resident in Greenland, 
one in south Greenland, at Godthaab, the other in north Green- 
land, at Godhavn. It is against this background of history, 
resources and administration, that the wartime events in Green- 
land must be understood. 

Denmark was invaded by the Germans in April 1940, and on 
April 9 Greenland found itself suddenly cut off from its admini- 
stration in Copenhagen and from its source of supplies. Fortun- 
ately, anticipating difficulty in supplying Greenland under war- 
time conditions, the Administration had seen to it that a double 
shipment of all necessary foodstuffs and materials was shipped 
to certain districts the previous year, so that the necessity of 
establishing other sources of supply was not so immediate as it 
might have been. Nevertheless, the situation called for speedy 
action. 

The two “Landsfogeder,” or Administrators, Mr. Axel Svane 
in South Greenland and Mr. Eske Brun in North Greenland, 
announced at once that all necessary steps to ensure the continued 
functioning of Greenland’s economy would be taken. On April 
16 they announced further that they had been in radio contact 
with the Danish Minister in Washington, Mr. Henrik de Kauff- 
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mann, and that negotiations to provide for the material needs of 
Greenland had been opened. As for the administration of the 
colony in isolation from Denmark, such a state of emergency as 
that of April 1940 was allowed for in the 1925 Constitution of 


Greenland, in which paragraph 3 of Article 10 reads as follows: 
The Administrators, as the representatives of the Danish Govern- 

ment in Greenland, are to be considered the responsible authority 

in the country and can in exceptional instances (“overordentlige 
tilfaelde”) take such measures as the interests of the population 


may demand. 
Telegraphic communication between Denmark and Greenland 


had not at that time been completely stopped, and the Greenland 
Administration was able itself to refer the Administrators in 
Greenland to the above Article 10. On April 23 Brun and Svane 
officially took over the administration of Greenland; for the first 
time since the mediaeval Norse Republic in Greenland, Greenland 
was administered by a responsible government within the country 
itself. 

Meanwhile Mr. de Kauffmann had been busy in the United 
States. An “American Danish Greenland Commission” was set 
up on his initiative, designed to take care of the purchasing of 
supplies for Greenland, and the securing of North American 
markets for Greenland products. Denmark, the United States and 
Canada were represented on this commission. From the Green- 
land side, the “Landsraad” of South Greenland met its fellow 
body from North Greenland (for the first time in history) at a 
joint meeting at Godthaab, to discuss necessary measures in 
Greenland. The joint meetings continued each year for the 
remainder of the war. The American Danish Greenland Com- 
mission was later dissolved, to be supplanted by the “Greenland 
Delegation” in New York. This body was formed when Mr. Eske 
Brun, in the spring of 1940, left for a visit to North America 
together with a selected body of Greenland experts in various 
fields (radio, cryolite mine, mechanical equipment, etc.). On June 
3, 1940, the cryolite mine was placed under the authority of the 
administration at Godthaab. Greenland’s whole trade was thus 
unified under one authority, with a permanent body in New York 
(Greenland Delegation) in charge of details of purchasing and 
marketing. The exchange rate was fixed at five Danish (Green- 
land) kroner to the U.S. dollar. The administration was central- 
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ized at Godthaab, so that the division of the west coast into two 
administrative portions was temporarily abolished. In the 
summer of 1941, Administrator Axel Svane left Greenland for 
New York, to take over the leadership of the Greenland Delega- 
tion, and Eske Brun remained at Godthaab as head of the Admini- 
stration in Greenland, in which position he continued for the 
whole of the wartime emergency. A new post, that of Trade 
Inspector, was set up at Godthaab, with Mr. Axel Malmquist as 
its incumbent. Under Malmquist’s leadership the production of 
Greenland, especially in the fishery, was considerably increased, 
and the normal life of Greenland was resumed with no serious 
shortages in the importation of supplies. Rationing of certain 
staple foods was introduced in 1943. 

The occupation of Denmark by the Germans, and their 
offensive in Norway, called forth a quick response from the 
United Kingdom, which immediately filled the “strategic 
vacuum” (Gad 1945) in the Faeroe Islands and in Iceland. Simi- 
larly, Greenland became an immediate matter of concern to both 
Canada and the United Kingdom, the two belligerent powers, and 
to the United States, still non-belligerent. From inside Greenland, 
during those shaky months of 1940, almost anything was expected, 
and the whole picture was very obscure. To quote Gad: 

We had no idea what might happen. We in Greenland awaited 


without anxiety the arrival of either the British or the Canadians, 


who could legally have undertaken the occupation of strategically 
important points on the island. . . . The worst we could expect from 


if the cryolite mine, which 


would have been catastrophic. . . . The danger from Germany 
appeared, as time went by, to become less and less, because Germany 
: ' 


would not wish to provoke the U.S.A. to a declaration of war by 


the German side was the destruction 


undertaking action in an area which falls within the terms of the 

Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine applied as well, it appeared, to any 
possible action by the United Kingdom, and also (sic) to any 
Canadian military action in Greenland. It fell to the United 
States, although not at war, to undertake the protection of the 
Greenland shores, including the cryolite mine. Two things were 
recognized by all three powers, first, the necessity of guaranteeing 
the sovereignty of Denmark in Greenland, and second, the great 
strategic importance of Greenland. The pre-war flights over the 
Greenland ice-cap had not been forgotten. As a base for short- 
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hop flights from North America to northwest Europe, and for the 
protection of the North Atlantic shipping lanes, Greenland was 
vitally important. Hardly less important was the contribution 
which Greenland weather information could make to forecasting 
in Europe. The repeated (and successful) efforts of the Germans 
to establish meteorological stations in northeast Greenland were 
witness enough of this importance. Lastly, to both Canada and 
the United States the importation of cryolite from Greenland 
in increasing quantities was essential for the defence industries, 
especially the manufacture of aircraft. 

From May 1940 the cutters and smaller craft of the U. S. 
Coastguard were a common sight along the coasts of Greenland, 
and in the settlement harbours. Fourteen coastguardsmen were 
discharged at Ivigtut and immediately reorganized into a police 
guard for the mine—not a serious obstacle for an enemy demoli- 
tion party with serious intentions. No such party, however, 
arrived. 

In order to facilitate negotiations in both military and civil 
affairs, the United States and Canada opened Consulates in 
Greenland. On May 22, 1940, the Coastguard cutter “Comanche” 
arrived at Godthaab with the United States Consul and Vice- 
Consul on board. On June 4, the Greenland ship “Julius Thom- 
sen” reached Ivigtut, after an eventful voyage from Denmark 
during which she had been taken over by a British naval prize 
crew, carrying the Canadian Consul who had recently relin- 
quished, perforce, his post in Holland. The Canadian Vice-Consul 
had already arrived on June 1, on board the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany vessel ‘“‘Nascopie’’, chartered by the Canadian Government 
for a special voyage to Greenland to bring much-needed supplies. 
Both Consulates were eventually built at Godthaab. 


Quite apart from the usual Consular functions concerned 
with trade, visas, and so on, both Consulates were in some sense 
diplomatic offices, in that they were the only representation of 
the United States and Canada in Greenland, and since Greenland 
had to be looked upon for the time being as a self-governing 
country. The positions of the two Consulates were not quite the 
same, for two reasons of different orders. After 1941, when U:S. 
military bases were established in Greenland, the work of the 
United States Consulate became more and more taken up with 
military affairs, and came to be a most important link between 
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the U.S. Army and Navy authorities in Greenland defence areas, 
and the Administration at Godthaab. The Canadian Consulate 
had no such military development to deal with, but on the other 
hand there was at that time no Danish Minister in Ottawa, so 
that the Canadian Consulate in Greenland was the only channel 
through which business and negotiations between Canada and 
Greenland could be carried on. The Danish Minister in Washing- 
ton, on the other hand, was at all times available for discussion 
with the U.S. Government on Greenland matters. This difference 
in function became more apparent when, in November 1941, the 
Greenland Delegation in New York sani >» a division of the 
Danish Consulate-General (thus directly under the Danish Min- 
ister) and the Danish Minister was recognized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State as the proper authority and channel for United 
States-Greenland business. 

The United States-Greenland Defense Agreement was signed 
by Cordell Hull and Mr. de Kauffmann on April 9, 1941. Such an 
agreement was a foregone conclusion from the time of the 
invasion of Denmark one year before. In July 1940, at the 
Havana Conference, the United States had undertaken to defend 
the western hemisphere against all outside invasion, or threat 
to alter the sovereignty of any part of it. The safety of Greenland 
was a matter of grave concern to the western hemisphere in gen- 
eral, and demanded considerably greater military action than had 
hitherto been taken. The ten articles of the treatv assured the 
continued sovereignty of a free Denmark over Greenland; gave 
the United States the right to build such bases and other installa- 
tions as might be necessary for the defence of Greenland, for the 
use of all American nations, but stipulated that the defence areas 
were still Danish territory; and established that the treaty should 
remain in force aaa it was agreed that the danger for the peace 
and safety of the American continent was over. 

The news of the signing of this treaty was received with mixed 
feelings 
ditional policy of the “closed shore,” and it was contrary to the 
spirit of abi so strong in Scandinavia. But it was accepted 
as inevitable; and indeed, the impact of the military forces of a 
foreign nation upon the lives and economy of the native Green- 


in Greenland. It was a decisive breakdown of the tra- 
] 


landers was verv much less than had been expected. The effect 
of direct contact was limited almost entirely to a sharp increase 
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in the price of native handicrafts and souvenirs, and certain 
unimportant sociological difficulties in some of the settlements of 
the southwest. In 1943 the defence areas and all military outposts 
were declared out of bounds to the Greenlanders by the Godthaab 
Administration, and except for official purposes no army or navy 
personnel were allowed to visit the settlements. 

Three airfields were constructed, two on the west coast and 
one on the east, to be followed by a small emergency landing 
strip a few miles south of Godthaab. There were various smaller 
stations, for weather reporting and for the guarding of approaches 
to airfields; an army camp and a naval fuelling station were built 
close to the cryolite mine at Ivigtut. During flying operations 
over the ice-cap and along the rugged coasts of Greenland there 
were many casualties, and new techniques were evolved for 
search and rescue. At sea, several ships were lost by enemy 
action, including the transport “Dorchester,” sunk by torpedo off 
southwest Greenland in the early part of 1943, carrying military 
personnel and men from the Ivigtut mine. One Greenland vessel, 
the “Hans Egede,” was lost without a trace on a voyage to the 
United States in February 1942. Another of the Greenland 
Administration ships, the “Gertrud Rask,” was lost aground on 
the coast of Nova Scotia, but not by enemy action. 

A unique organization in wartime Greenland was the North- 
east Greenland Sledge Patrol, made up of Danish and Norwegian 
residents and expedition members in that area, and a small 
number of native Greenlanders from the Scoresby Sound settle- 

h, about fifteen white men 


+ + 


ment; altogether, at maximum strengt 
(most of them Danes) and four Greenlanders. The numbers 
varied from year to year. The Patrol was first formed in 1941, by 
the Greenland Administration, at the request of the U.S. military 
command, to operate in the far northeast, north of Scoresby 
Sound, and to report any enemy landings, weather stations, or 
suspicious findings to the Greenland Base Command. This minia- 


ture army, sledge-mounted, was the only group to engage the 
enemy actively on Greenland territory. In March and April 1943 

Ge an weathe was discovered on Sa e | The 
Danish st n at Eskimonaes was attacked at night bv the 
German party, and the small garrison was forced to retire. 


+ 


Another party of three Danes ran into the same German party 


] 4 


on the way south to base; one was killed and the other two taken 
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prisoner. One of them, Marius Jensen, managed to turn the tables 
on the enemy and took the German commander, a naval Lieu- 
tenant, south to Scoresby Sound. The remainder of the German 
party were later taken prisoner by American forces. For this 
skilful piece of work Marius Jensen was decorated by both 
Canada and the United States. 

Interesting and specialized though the military operations in 
Greenland were, they had little or no effect upon the Green- 
landers or upon the Danish population. The mere fact of isola- 
tion, however, and of government from within, had a very marked 
effect upon the course of the history of the colonial development. 
The imported supplies came first very largely from the United 
States, but later came in increasing proportion from Canada; 
in 1942 most of the needed commodities came from Canada. The 
arrival of these goods from foreign parts was no doubt a stimulus 
in itself, and started an awareness of the world beyond the limits 
of Greenland and Denmark, which hitherto had formed the 
horizon of vision of the average Greenlander. 

The establishment of a responsible administration in Green- 


| 
r 
land was something quite new for the Greenlanders. They looked 


I 
administration in Copenha 


long as Denmark was cut off from traffic with Greenland. There 


upon the Godthaab administration, rightly, as the trustees of the 


en, and as the highest authority so 


was no reason tor tne! se, at first, that this would involve 
4 . ] r ~y 4+} £ 4) +++] . ~ . 2» antr 
} I e 1n 1 e mode OI operation OL tne settiements, or any 


from the slow-moving development and life of th 
country. As the war years went by, however, it became clear to 
the Greenlanders that things were not quite as they had been, 
and that the tempo of life in Greenland had been raised consid- 
erably. By the end of the war most of them were in no doubt 
about the advantages of the tighter wartime organization and the 
greater efficiency which the exigencies of war had pressed upon 
them. 

The far-reaching changes in Greenland during the second 
world war were thus the result, not of the presence of foreign 


- 2 
| 


troops or the building of military installations and airfie 


7 7 
lds, but 


of the fact of the war itself, the isolation from Denmark, and the 
performance of the interim administration at Godthaab. They 
may be listed as follows: 

(1) The administration was able to make decisions without 
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referring to Copenhagen. In the old days, the broad Atlantic 
functioned as a brake upon the course of events in Greenland. 
Communication for purposes of administration was normally by 
sea, so that action on business might take several months. Such a 
leisurely system was apt to increase the disregard for time which 
life in Greenland fosters in the first place. Under wartime condi- 
tions, action on incoming requests, representations and sug- 
gestions, could be taken within one day or one week, instead of 
the former one month or one year. 

(2) In spite of the necessarily tight organization of the wartime 
administration, at a time when decisions had to be made quickly, 
there was generally a greater democracy in Greenland during 
the war than was possible under the normal “government-from- 
a-distance.” Suggestions from the Danish and Greenlandic sec- 
tions of the population were usually sure of a hearing, which 
does not seem to have been the rule before. 

(3) This resulted in two important psychological consequences: 
a greater sense of individual responsibility and pride in perform- 
ance, qualities which were apt to be somewhat deadened under 
the normal system; and a feeling of teamwork, of playing a part 
in the development of the country, and of helping to maintain the 
Danish reputation in, and undisputed right to, the colony of 

reenland. 

(4) There was a growing awareness among the Greenlanders 
Danes were of course aware of it already) that Greenland 
of great strategic interest to the world powers, and a realiza- 

tion that what was happening might well happen again in the 
future. The war demonstrated to the Greenlanders, whether by 
hearsay or at first hand, the extent of the resources of one of those 
powers (the United States), and the changes which could be pro- 
luced in a very short time in their country by mechanized effort. 
Nothing like the new airfields and camps in Greenland had been 
dreamed of by the native population. 

(5) There followed a realization that the increasing difficulties 
of maintaining the closed shore of Greenland, which could be 
foreseen from present developments, were going to demand a 

ew attitude on the part of the Greenlanders towards the world 
outside; and it became clear to them that their education was as 
yet inadequate for the formation of this new attitude. Discussions 


yn education between Greenlanders, and between Greenlanders 


if 
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and Danes, became more and more common during the war years, 
and opinions were expressed on desirable future policies on edu- 
cation which were seldom if ever heard before the war. 
Languages, science and technology were the subjects most fre- 
quently mentioned as in need of expansion in the schools. 

(6) Various technical changes were made. The old seal-oil 
house lamps, which were prescribed by law before 1939, dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by bright kerosene lamps, and later, in 
several settlements, by electrification. Technical advances of this 
kind, however, were due to come anyway, war or no war. But 
their arrival was hastened by the new conditions. 

(7) A new and more efficient method of importing and dis- 
tributing supplies was introduced, made necessary by the scarcity 
and high cost of shipping. This involved the establishment of 
certain of the settlements as “transit” ports, at which supplies 
were landed from the ocean-going freighters, to be distributed 
to other settlements by Greenland’s own fleet of coastal schooners 
This was a considerable departure from the old 
settlement (“Koloni’) was visited each 
It made 


and motor boats. 
system in which each 
season by most of the Administration’s larger vessels. 
more of a unit of the Greenland trade; it was clearly less expen- 
sive; and it put a greater onus on the coastal schooners, thus 
boosting the importance of those excellent and most suitable 
vessels. The part played by the schooner and motorboat fleet 
during the war is one of the most arresting single elements of 
Greenland’s wartime history. 

(8) Most important of all, as the advantages of the wartime 
organization became clear to the Greenlanders, there crystallized 


out a determination that the substance of these innovations should 


1 +» ) + Sal } 
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not disappear wnen the administratl Or tne < 

to Copenhagen. fh ort, there em« 1 during the second world 
war a wave of national feeling a arit ch marked a 
turning point in Greenland’s caree his was not incompatible 
with the feeling of an even greater closeness to Denmark, whic 


probably increased somewhat duri ; 
» more to be said here about events in Greenland 
from 1940 to 1945: there is little more that can be said without 
going into much greater detail than space allows. Many Danish 

United States and Canada, who 


norma! conditions would have gone home to Denmark. 


children went to school in the 


under 
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There was no lack of supplies and no material hardship. The cost 
of importing the supplies increased, so that the Administration, 
following its established policy of keeping prices in Greenland 
down, no doubt suffered larger deficits in this respect than were 
normal. On the other hand, the export trade boomed, and the 
prices received for cryolite, salted fish, animal oils, etc., went up 
to unprecedented levels. The cod fishery was stimulated to con- 
tinued increase in volume, and in fact the most valuable cargo to 
leave the Greenland shores was not a cryolite cargo from Ivigtut, 
but a cargo of some 2300 tons of salt cod taken by a Portuguese 
ship in 1944, at well over $200 per ton. 
POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 
The Greenland Assembly (Landsraad) lost little time, as soon 
as the German army withdrew from Denmark, in giving expres- 
sion to the changes which had taken place in the outlook and 
awareness of the Greenlanders during the war. At the 1945 meet- 
ing, the following resolution was passed: 
During the war the people of Greenland have learned the great 
significance of having a central leadership in Greenland itself, and it 
is therefore proposed that Greenland be administered from within 


I 
the country, that the two administrators’ offices be unified to include 
the whole of Greenland, and that the office be endowed with greater 
authority than that given it by the present constitution. 

It is desired that experts should be attached to the administra- 
tor’s office for the purpose of looking after the various branches of 


administration. Greenland’s highest officials should be endowed with 
1 " } . . = £ «l) ¢ , 7 y ~h6 + , and “oh ; 
limited authority of allocation (of material, etc.) and right of dispo- 


sition, embracing all Greenland activities. 

It is suggested that the present division of the country be dis 
carded and that one Assembly, with greater authority, should be 
established for the whole country. 


There is an overwhelming opinion in favour of maintaining the 
ransit ports, with a special view towards making possible thereby 
the long-needed coastal traffic for the advantage of the people of 
the country. 

An early alteration of the present constitution of the Greenland 

Administration is considered to be demanded in the highest degree, 

and amongst other things it is considered unreasonable that there 

should be different regulations for the Danish and Greenlandic 
elements in the same country.’ 

This bold if slightly confused statement aroused considerable 
interest in the Danish press. One result of the general articulate 


Gronlandsposten 1945. 
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attitude was the election of a group of leading Greenlanders to be 
sent to Denmark to discuss the Greenland problems with the 
administration in Copenhagen, and with other Government repre- 
sentatives. This delegation left Greenland in November 1945. 
The list of matters for discussion was very complete and included 
all the internal matters touched upon in this article. It was not 
easy, at the time, to judge from the press and other published 
reports just how the delegation was received; but the general 
impression in Greenland was that the discussions were largely a 
of the Administration, and that they were not 


gesture on the part 
However that may be, there 


intended to be taken too seriously. 
that the indications of policy published in Greenland 
4 
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in the spring of 1946 were not favourable to the permanent incor- 
poration of the wartime changes. This impression was confirmed 
when the final report of the conference was published.” The 
proposal for a central, responsible administration within Green- 
land was turned down, and the real issue at stake was evaded by 
handing this point as though synonymous with the question of 
yuld be one Administrator (as during the war) 


whether there shi 
The double administratorship 


or two (as before) in Greenland. 
was brought in again. The question was, however, left open to 
ndation that the present regulations 


the extent of a recomm« 

gover! the Greenland La iad and the administratorship 
should be brought up again for revision before the end of 1950. 
The Government trade monopoly was to be retained, likewise 
the policy of the closed shore. (In an article in “Gronlandsposten” 


the monopoly as a means ot buffering the colony 


and boom which could do great harm if 


against cycles of slump a1 

the Greenland trade were in the hands of private companies).’ 
Plans for the expansion of the fishery were approved, as were 

similar plans for sheep-farming and coal-mining. No great 
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changes were proposed in the educational field, although the use 
point which 


Danish as the language of instruction (a 


yf 
advocated by the Greenlanders) was approved in 


Ol 
strongly 


general, and “where 


circumstances allowed it.” The biggest 
improvements were proposed for the medical service, including 


the recommendation of the appointment of three more doctors 
tnere were 


(making about fifteen in all) and three more nurses; th 
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to be two dentists instead of one. Two new hospitals were 
recommended on the east coast, and three more hospitals were to 
be equipped with X-ray, making eight hospitals in all so equipped. 

The decisions of the conference were seriously criticised as 
being largely ineffective, and because they showed no promise 
of encouraging initiative and self-reliance on the part of the 
Greenlanders; the old paternalism had been renewed. These 
criticisms referred in particular to the fundamental point of the 
retention of all responsible government in Capenhagen. 

This conference, however, was by no means the end of the 
story. Criticism continued, both in Greenland and in the Danish 
press, and there seems to have been a suggestion that the delega- 
tion of Greenlanders had been talked out of many of the points 
which they had gone to Denmark to insist upon. The matter 
came to a head at two meetings of the Greenland Society in 
Copenhagen in 1947, 

It is interesting to note that the opening speeches of both meet- 
ngs were made by Greenlanders who most ably expressed the view 
of their countrymen. It speaks very well for the 200 years of Danish 
administration of Greenland that the demands of the Greenlanders, 
as voiced by these men, included nothing more revolutionary than 
a strong demand to have the seat of the Greenland Administration 
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The Greenlanders also recommended at this meeting that the 
monopoly should be ended, and that private Danish and Green- 
landic enterprise should be allowed to operate in Greenland; and 
they included in their recommendations all the rest of the points 
which the Landsraad had recommended in 1945 (see above). 
Clearly they had changed their minds back again to the original 
since the report of the 1945-46 conference. 

From then on matters moved swiftly and with a more dis- 
tinguishable pattern. In 1948, private fishing vessels from Den- 
mark were allowed to operate in the inshore waters of west 
Greenland, provided they would agree to take young Green- 
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landers on board as pupils. The long-standing Government 


trade monopoly was thus officially ended, at least experimentally 
and pending definite legislation; this was obviously an omen of 
nes to come 
n the summer of 1948 the Danish Prime Minister, Mr. Hans 
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Hedtoft, together with the Director of the Greenland Administra- 
tion, Mr. Knud Oldendow, and the Vice-Director, Mr. Eske Brun 
(a post he assumed in 1948), visited Greenland and were present 
at the joint sessions of the Landsraad of South and North Green- 
land, at Godthaab, with Brun as chairman. The Prime Minister’s 
address at this meeting was a statement full of significance for the 
future of Greenland. On the question of the lifting of the trade 
monopoly, Mr. Hedtoft pointed out that the 1945-46 conference 
had left the matter open; that the resources of Greenland should 
be developed by all means possible in the interests of the Green- 
landers; and that in all probability the time had now come to 
expand these means to include the operations of private Danish 
interests. He pointed out also that the Greenlandic women had 
now been given the right to vote for their representatives in the 
Landsraad (in 1948), and that “the Greenland men now had the 
new and great task of enlightening and leading the women in 
He asked for the opinion of the Landsraad 
the question of monopoly, the matter 

f Danish and Greenlandic law, and the all-important question 
of the location of the responsible government of Greenland and 
the precise relationship of Greenland and Denmark within the 


political matters.” 
on certain points, including 


© 


common community. 

The Landsraad replied, through Pastor Gerhard Egede of 
Frederikshaab, that it approved of the ending of Government 
trade monopoly, and that this should be effected by the permission 
of private Danish firms to operate in Greenland under the control 

the Danish Government. The Landsraad did not think that 
Danish law was appropriate, as yet, for the Greenlanders in the 
present stage of development, but steps should be taken to even 
out the present differences between the civil rights of Danes and 
Greenlanders in Greenland. It did not consider that the time was 
yet ripe for the representation of Greenland by a Greenland 
member in the Danish Parliament, but 
Greenlandic representation in the Parliamentary Committee on 
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that there should be 
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Greenland. Finally, it reeommended that a Commission should 
be set up in order to work out all the present Greenland problems. 

The Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. H. Koch, 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs, was formed in the fall of 1948. 
and after a climax of what appear to have been ill-informed 
Hedtoft 1949. 
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protests about the personnel and the proposed work of the Com- 
mission, the Commission settled down to its work and peace 
settled over Greenland once more. 

At the end of 1948, Mr. Knud Oldendow resigned after many 
years as Director of the Greenland Administration, to be 
succeeded by Mr. Eske Brun. It was a happy and a foregone 
conclusion that Mr. Brun should take the post of Director, for it 
was his activity and energy above that of any other one man that 
had brought about the striking advances in Greenland since 
1940. In the summer of 1949 the newly-formed Commission, or 
part of it, arrived in Greenland on a fact-finding tour on board 
the Administration’s new ship “Umanak,” and the Chairman, 
Mr. Koch, reported on the progress made. It was proposed to 
unite the two administratorships, and to form a central admini- 
stration in Greenland with considerably greater authority than 
the administrators had had before. Many of the advances already 
discussed were accepted, and the Commission appeared to be well 
on the way to an alteration of the Greenland constitution as 
demanded by the Landsraad.” 

During these somewhat turbulent post-war years in Green- 
land’s usually placid history, the normal life and economy of the 
country have been developing. Dr. Poul Hansen, in charge of 
fisheries research in Greenland, using his new research vessel 
“Adolf Jensen,” found new trawling-grounds for shrimps in the 
southwest, and a new shrimp cannery was built. Other canneries 
are planned. A very important development concerning the 
fishery is the plan, at present in the study stage, to concentrate 
the population into larger settlements,” and to eliminate if possible 
some or most of the outlying hunting and trading posts. The 
present scattered condition of the population is one of the greatest 
handicaps under which the administration operates, for it greatly 
increases the cost of processing and transporting the fish. The 
plans to concentrate the population, if realized, will simplify 
also the problems of general transportation, medical care, and 
education throughout the country. 

Final figures of the 1949 catch in the cod fishery are not yet 
available to the writer, but it is quite clear that the season has 
not been normal. The winter of 1948-49 was exceptionally 
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severe, and in the early spring the west Greenland current 
appears to have been unusually cold; codfish were reported found 
dead in large numbers. In the course of the summer of 1949 the 
cod catch in the southwest (Sukkertoppen and south) was good, 
but in the Holsteinsborg district the season, at least in its first 
half, was a failure. Dr. Hansen is quoted in ‘““Grénlandsposten,’”™” 
as describing the depressing situation in the Holsteinsborg dis- 
trict, always one of the most important fishing areas in Greenland. 
In 1948, a little over 1000 tons of fresh cod were caught by the 
fishing stations in that district, whereas up to the beginning of 
July, in 1949, only 500 kilograms were received, as against 500 
tons at the same date in 1948. A similar situation is reported 
from the shrimp fishermen of the same district. Trawling in 1949 
produced almost no shrimp at all. 

Weather information is one of Greenland’s most important 
exports, of interest to many countries, in peace as well as in war. 
1 Greenland, which were greatly 
1e United States Army, were taken 


The meteorological stations i 
multiplied during the war by t 
over by Denmark for the most part, and have since been again 
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increased in number.” A list of the meteorological stations at 
present operating is given by Elbo, who writes: 

Practically all the weather stations are now manned by Danes 
and Greenlanders, although in 1948 in a few cases there were still 
some Americans left for the purposes of training Danes. The last 
Americans will leave (the weather stations) when Gronlands 
Styrelse has sufficient trained men at its disposal. 

Certain other developments should be mentioned here. In the 
geological field, a useful deposit of lead was discovered in King 
Oscar Fjord in northeast Greenland.’ The Danish Greenland 
Naval Command, established in 1945 at Godthaab, has been 
expanded since its establishment and is occupied in survey and 
patrol activities. The military air bases are being maintained 
approximately as before, at least for the time being, by the United 
States; the Greenland Defence Agreement is still in effect. The 
United States Government has maintained its Consulate at 
Godthaab, but the Canadian Consulate was closed in June 1946. 
One development resulting from the existence of the airfields 
built during the war is the establishment of passenger and mail 
*1949b. “Brun 1949. 
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air traffic between Denmark and Greenland, something which by 
all accounts and impressions still seemed a very long way in the 
future in 1939. 

Only one important point remains to be made. Unless very 
considerable mineral wealth can be found, it is upon the behaviour 
of the Irminger Current (see above) that the future of Greenland 
really hangs. The cold snap in 1949 may be only a short temporary 
regression in the warming process, or in the maintenance of the 
present warm period; such a set-back was recorded also in 
1937-38. But in’any event, all the planning of the last few years, 
all the development of the Greenland colony since its beginnings, 
will progress or regress with the West Greenland Current. If the 
warm period continues, there is nothing to stop the growth of 
Greenland and the development of the Greenlanders as planned; 
but if the Irminger Current fails, the resources of Greenland will 
be most seriously reduced, and the ingenuity of the scientists and 
administrators concerned with Greenland affairs will be sorely 
taxed to avoid disaster. The record of Denmark in Greenland 
hitherto, however, has been impressive enough to make the 
observer believe that even should such an emergency arise, it 
will be met with the same courage and the same success as were 
so effective in the difficult years of the second world war. 
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Germany Revisited 
A. R. M. Lower 


ees vast bulk of the Russian controversy tends today to 

diminish all other political problems. But it is to be doubted 
if, for the long view, the question of Germany is of lesser impor- 
tance. Our difficulties are not solely those of two worlds in 
conflict, two worlds professing different philosophies of life; they 
are also and perhaps mainly, those cast up by a new and dangerous 
phase of the balance of power. Not since the days of Rome and 
Carthage have we had a world balanced between two centres of 
power. Our normal balance has had several pivots. The question 
of questions for us is whether, if Germany regains her strength, 
we shall have a world once more balanced on more than two 
pivots or whether Germany will simply be added to the weight 
of one or the other of the power systems which are now challeng- 
ing each other. 

I am not an expert on Germany. But I have visited the 
country several times, have been interested in international 
problems for a good many years and, I might add, do not have the 
diplomat’s disability of knowing too much. It may therefore not 
be without interest to readers of this Journal if I set down my 
impressions on the German problem, as | gathered them during 
a recent trip to that country and during several weeks’ residence 
in the neighbouring country of Holland, eked out by excursions 
into Belgium and France. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The first impression one has of Europe as a whole is that things 
are not nearly as bad as they might have been expected to be. In 
nearly every country, Germany included, food seemed plentiful. 
In fact, I met various wandering English people who had, as they 
themselves said, come abroad for a holiday in order to get fattened 
up. However relative abundance in food has been produced, it 
has been produced and this cannot be a matter of little importance; 
it may be that revolutions do not come as Bacon said, from the 
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belly, but nevertheless, a hungry people is far more open to the 
contagion of revolution than a people that has sufficient food. 
Food conditions now seem to have reached the point in Europe 
where Communism will no longer spread merely because of 
dissatisfaction in this respect. There are still vast inequalities, 
but in what society are there not food inequalities? I should 
doubt if, at present, there are proportionately many people in 
Western Europe who are in dire hunger. 

Housing is another story. I was familiar with the destruction 
wrought by the first world war and prepared for its modern 
counterpart but even so, I was frankly appalled by what I saw 
in Germany, especially as I knew that a great deal of the worst 
chaos had been mended. The appearance of German cities has 
often been described, but what surprised me was what seemed 
the relatively slight effort put into rebuilding. I expressed my 
surprise to one of my diplomatic friends in Frankfort, but his 
reply was “You should have seen Frankfort’s railway yards two 
or three years ago: engines scattered here, there and everywhere, 
rails sticking up in the air, great gaping holes and the minimum 
of service.” So, I suppose, the Germans have said “first things 
first” and tackled the restoration of transportation. So far as 
roads are concerned, they have almost fully accomplished this, 
the scars of war nowadays remaining only in the shape of 
temporary Bailey bridges, which are rapidly being replaced by 
permanent bridges. Hitler gave Germany a magnificent system 
of national highways at least—these are still there uninjured and 
one can dash about Germany with much more speed and safety 
than about Canada. Of course, there is not much traffic on 
German roads but they could carry a far greater volume of traffic 
than all except a few of our Canadian highways. 

The railway system has also been restored in great measure. 
On the first occasion I crossed the frontier into Germany during 
my recent visit, I travelled on the Scandinavian Express, which 
originates at the Hook of Holland and runs to Copenhagen. It was 
indescribably crowded and I ended up by perching on my suitcase 
in the baggage car, along with a disgruntled American couple 
from the state of Mississippi who had not been previously in 
Europe and had paid first class fare to travel on the Scandinavian 
Express. On this train a little incident occurred which may have 
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I thought was significant. I had got out of the train to get a bite 
to eat and got on again in another car. I was slowly working my 
way forward towards my baggage when I found myself taken in 
the rear by someone who seemed determined to make the length 
of the car in a matter of seconds. I turned round and found a 
vigorous middle-aged German woman, red in the face, filled with 
terror, laying about her with fists and feet and all the concentra- 
tion of a frenzied animal. I turned to her and said, “Madam, you 
see the enormous crowd ahead: it is quite impossible to hurry 
here; you simply have to calm yourself and take your time.” That 
is exactly what she did: she just relaxed and began to behave 
like an ordinary orderly individual. I wondered to myself 
whether this was not an illustration of that curious trait in the 
German character which jumps from the expression of the most 
extreme individualism, the most anti-social impulses, to the order 
which characterizes a company of marching soldiers. Restraint 
had to be imposed on that woman: it did not come from within. 
“First things first” naturally means transportation and manu- 
facturing industry, but it does not explain the rebuilding of blocks 
of shops in cities where most people are still either overcrowded 
or living in hovels and cellars. I was in Germany during the 
election campaign of August, 1949. I shall refer to it later in this 
article, but in passing, I should like to record my impression 
that the issues which in Canada would come in for overhauling 
at election time, such as rehousing, got very little attention. The 
Germans as yet do not seem communally minded. They accept 
the benefits that are given to them from above, but one feels that 
they have not yet taken many steps in learning to work out their 
destiny for themselves. Many years ago, I was in Koenigsberg, 
East Prussia, on a hot summer night. The bedroom in my hotel 
presented the usual German atrocity in the form of a feather bed. 
I rang my bell and demanded a light blanket, and said to the girl 
who appeared, “I don’t see how the Germans can stand such 
bed covering, as hot in summer as it is cold and inadequate in 
winter.” Her reply simply was, “Die Deutsche tragen alles’— 
“The Germans stand everything.” My answer to her in turn was, 
“Die Englische tragen nichts’—“The English stand for nothing” 
—since at that time, I still could bring myself under the general 
heading of English. That really is the big distinction between the 
two peoples. The Germans seem to be ready to stand any amount 
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of pushing around, whereas the English-speaking peoples owe 
what liberties they possess to their determination not to be pushed 
around. And so a whole German election can be fought with the 
minimum of reference to what seems the most burning question 
it is possible to imagine, the terrible conditions of housing. We 
think ourselves badly served here in Canada in the matter of 
housing and overcrowding, but our conditions are paradise com- 
pared with Germany, or for that matter compared with any 
country in Europe; and the energy with which we are getting on 
with the job of building new houses has no parallel whatsoever 
anywhere in Europe, least of all in Germany. 
GERMAN CULTURE 

Along with the destruction of German cities has gone the 
destruction of German culture. It is true that the universities 
have many students but universities in themselves, though 
closely related to it, are not identical with culture. There is the 
conventional overcrowding of the professions. I was told that in 
Westphalia, still more in Schleswig-Holstein, there are so many 
doctors among the refugees that doctors are almost as numerous 
as patients. This is probably an exaggeration, but it would be 
refreshing to live in a community in which the law of supply and 
demand was operating a little more in favour of the customer 
than it does in our own. In the University of Munster, there are 
over twelve hundred law students. I attended a summer session 
in this University, where I lectured to a group of students from 
various European countries, including Great Britain, and I must 
say I found German students in the mass much the same as 
students everywhere. I heard a lecture on Germany’s economic 
situation and the lively discussion which ensued. Various students 
spoke impromptu from the floor and spoke well. They expressed 
themselves far more clearly and effectively than any group of 
Canadian students with which I have been familiar would do. 
They then endured hearing a lecture in English from the writer, 
and it was evident from the questions which were asked, and 
from the attention that I received during my lecture, that they 
understood it quite well. One can imagine how many under- 
standing auditors a German professor visiting Canada and lectur- 
ing in German would have. 

Miinster is the old city in which the Treaty of Westphalia was 
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signed in 1648. The ancient Town Hall which was used as the 
Conference building in 1648 was almost totally destroyed during 
the recent war, but the room in which the Treaty itself was 
actually signed miraculously remained more or less intact. For 
the three hundredth anniversary of the treaty, this beautiful 
old chamber was entirely restored, although most of the Rathaus 
is still derelict. Similar concern for the distinguished monuments 
of this old city was manifested elsewhere, notably with respect 
to the twelfth century cathedral. Munster Cathedral was an 
interesting example of the transition from Romanesque to Gothic 
architecture: it is now lying about the ground in large chunks of 
masonry. But a beginning has been made in restoring one or 
two of the chapels which were least damaged, notably one which 
enshrines remains of the Crusaders. Another example of cultural 
revival is to be found in Frankfort, where another piece of almost 
total destruction, the house in which Goethe lived as a boy, was 
being rebuilt from the original plan, specifically for the two 
hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth. Nearby, I walked 
about the square where once stood the Romerhaus, in which the 
Holy Roman Emperors used to be crowned. The Romerhaus has 
completely disappeared, and little remains of this whole historic 
square except portions of the cathedral. Many of the museum 
pieces from Goethe’s house, which had been taken away before the 
raids began, have now been put back in position and pious Ger- 
mans are once more making pilgrimages to this great literary 
shrine. A strictly utilitarian people such as our own, without 
any culture behind it, would hardly approve of public action 
which involved rebuilding historic monuments before building 
houses for homeless people; however, if a people has a history, 
it usually has a sense of history too, and so it finds itself con- 
strained by its own past, and it lives as much by that past as by 
its present. Consequently, it is natural for an old people, who 
have been through much, to turn to the restoration of the monu- 
ments which symbolize their existence. 

The very fact of the destruction of historical monuments, not 
only in Germany but elsewhere too, poses a still more difficult 
question. The Germans carried out over England senseless raids 
on historical and architectural sites. But in my observation, the 
English more than “‘got their own back.” Take Munster again, 
for example. Here was an old city of some eighty thousand 
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people, mostly retired civil servants, university people and so on, 
full of beautiful medieval buildings. So far as I know, there were 
no important military objectives in the city itself, though I 
believe there were some barracks outside of it. It is not, I under- 
stand, an important railway centre. In fact, it is not important 
from any point of view, except the educational and cultural, 
which in war apparently is not important at all. Yet Minster 
was subjected to raid after raid, so that by now it is just as much 
of a ruin as any of the large industrial cities of the Ruhr. I 
wonder if this was necessary. I wonder what the object was in 
the continuous bombing of a defenceless and militarily unim- 
portant city. The only object that I can see was the mass 
destruction of the people of the city and consequently an increase 
in the degree to which the population of Germany as a whole 
was demoralized. In the passion of war, one accepted this, but 
not now. It seems sheer savagery, as bad as Hiroshima. 

Feeble attempts are being made to open Art Galleries and to 
furnish some general cultural life for the public, but so far as I 
can observe they have not yet got far. In Munich I was surprised 
to find that this city of a once fervent musical culture had nothing 
at all to offer the visitor: the only kind of public entertainment 
I could find was a performance in German of Sartre’s play Les 
mains sales. There was not a single musical event, so far as I 
could discover, in the whole of Munich in August, 1949. Book- 
shops told the same story. I discovered no sign in Germany of 
reviving literary production. Most books were reprints and there 
were not many of them. Most had been printed in Switzerland, 
and any new ones there were seemed to be trivial. German 
newspapers were hardly worth reading and, strange phenomena 
in a country with so many afflictions, they seemed to have little 
in them which bore on their present situation. They were filled 
with unimportant chit-chat or brief political announcements. 
There was none of the ardent discussion of social problems such 
as we are accustomed to. The German cultural scene thus remains 
a puzzling one to Westerners. One could cite restoration of his- 
torical monuments and then term it an evidence of that nostalgia 
for a vanished past which acts as a veil between the Germans 
and reality. On the other hand, a good practical job undoubtedly 
has been done in many areas. One thing seems certain:—the old 
creative culture of Germany has gone. 
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Last summer I attended the Trade Fair held at Essen. I saw 
a fair cross-section of current German production, from heavy 
machinery to household articles and objects of art. A light 
German car, considerably lighter than, say a Plymouth, sold in 
marks for about the cost in Canadian dollars of one of our more 
moderately priced cars. In addition to machinery, there were 
furniture, textiles, pottery and paintings. Like most of the 
German paintings that I have seen, those at the Essen Trade Fair 
were nearly all bad. Some were just daubs, others disfigured by 
that incurable romanticism which I think is the root of Germany’s 
trouble—and consequently of much of ours. One finds the same 
phenomenon in Wagnerian opera, where gods and goddesses, 
heroes and villians, strut across the stage, but where normal 
human beings seldom appear. The whole tone of German life 
historically, if not so much at the moment, has been romantic. 
The Germans have loved the heroic. No doubt Hitler saw himself 
as a Wagnerian hero, as must many of his leading men and 
generals. It came as a refreshing surprise to find so many ordinary 
young Germans, particularly students, taking life on a common- 
place level, none of them apparently concerned with the historic 
German pre-occupation of figuring out their leltanschauung. If 
Germany could forget her Wagnerian heroes, her great romantic 
figures, her dreams, all that cloudy land which it used to be her 
boast that she ruled, then possibly the world would have less to 
fear from her. 

THE OCCUPATION 

Wherever one goes in Germany, one hears the words “The 
Occupation.” I do not know what Germans say to each other 
among themselves about the English, French and American 
soldiers in their midst, but in public and to strangers they say 
very little. They give vague hints that they would like to have 
the foreigners go away and let them run their own country, and 
suggest, perhaps not quite so vaguely, that what they would 
really like would be for the foreigners to leave their armies 
behind for the Germans to use against the Russians. In the 
British zone it is not surprising that they say very little about 
“The Occupation,” for practically nothing is seen of it. One may 
go for days without seeing a British uniform. In cities like 
Diisseldorf there are a good many “Occupation” cars to be seen 
about the streets, but otherwise the British have followed the 
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policy of keeping out of sight to the greatest possible degree. 
They keep their troops in barracks or allow them to go on leave 
as inconspicuously as possible. They try to avoid fraternization. 
I visited one garrison where a famous regiment was stationed 
and found most of the officers taking the same attitude as they 
would have assumed in India. In fact, some of them had been in 
the Indian army, and here they were, on the edge of a formerly 
great industrial city, still regarding themselves as sahibs among 
natives. 

In the American zone, everything was the exact opposite. 
British officers, when leaving the barracks, dress in mufti, but 
Americans, both officers and men, wear their uniforms con- 
stantly. They do not make any attempt to disguise their presence, 
and fraternization is evident. I was told that American troops 
are now extremely well-behaved, and so far as any army of 
occupation can be popular, they are popular. Quite a high pro- 
portion of them must be of German descent, and many, no doubt, 
have become quite at home in the land of their ancestors. If they 
stay there much longer, the older culture will have its way and 
the American army end by being greatly influenced. It would 
not be the first time that conquerors have been absorbed by the 
conquered. 

The actual forces maintained in Germany may not be num- 
erous, but so far as defence against Russia goes, that probably 
does not matter much. “The Russians could be here in five hours,” 
aman said to me in a western German city. That, at the moment, 
is probably true. But the Russians know that if they came they 
would be declaring war on the West. They are not such fools as 
to risk a quick easy gain in return for a long bloody war whose 
outcome they know would be most uncertain for themselves. 
On the other hand, it would be impossible for the British and 
Americans to keep sufficient forces in Germany to resist those 
that the Russians could mobilize for an invasion of the West. 
Until Western Germany, France and the lesser countries are able 
to assure their own defence against the Russians, only token 
forces can be maintained there. To maintain full-scale armies 
would be ruinously expensive, and tax-payers would not accept 
that burden. But token forces are enough, and their size does 
not matter much. 

Everyone I talked to was unanimously of the opinion, whether 
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British, American or German, that “The Occupation” would soon 
have to end. The Germans are rapidly recovering their confi- 
dence. “The Occupation” is divorced from its home bases in 
many ways and the peoples of the home countries are not really 
interested in what goes on inside of Germany. Take, for example, 
Canada: in this country there is practically no interest in Ger- 
many today, and few of us are concerned whether it continues 
to be occupied or not. The average Canadian would not be pre- 
pared to have his taxes increased in order that Canada might 
contribute her share to the cost of occupation. Any energetic 
people, even if conquered, sooner or later sloughs off the conquest 
and with it the conquerors. How much longer allied sovereignty 
over Germany can be maintained it is impossible to say, but now 
that there is a separate German government and particularly 
thanks to Germany’s excellent bargaining position as between 
East and West, it cannot be maintained very long. The only 
workable substitute for “The Occupation” which will continue to 
give the Western allies the benefit of Germany’s industry, man- 
power and position as a geographic buffer between the West and 
the East, is an amicable arrangement between Germany and 
France, with Great Britain included. Whether this takes the 
form of some kind of Atlantic alliance or some kind of European 
union is immaterial. 

One aspect of “The Occupation” is of particular interest. After 
the Armistice we heard a great deal about the re-education of 
Germany along democratic lines, and people rushed over from the 
United States and England to embark on the task. A few of them 
are still left, or rather a few others have since gone over and are 
still there, for there are few survivors from the first group, who, 
as far as I could make out, were singularly ineffective. Some of 
the American “educators” in particular seem to have been almost 
figures of fun, people who in their own country were products of 
colleges of education, teachers’ colleges, and similar institutions. 
If such people, through pitiful and sentimental little lessons in 
“civics”, thought they could make some impression on German 
culture, with its traditions of thoroughness and obedience, 
the Germans must have laughed at them. Fortunately most of 
them have been replaced by competent people from other areas 
of education. I talked to several such men and women. They were 
unanimously of the opinion that they could not influence German 
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education much. They could give a little direction here and a 
little advice there, and encourage the Germans to do something 
for themselves, but they were ready to admit that they could not 
get far: they have not, for example, succeeded in securing what 
they regard as a satisfactory elementary text-book in German 
history. They will not commission its writing, and so far no 
German has come forward to write one voluntarily. But the old 
text-books have nearly everywhere been taken out of the schools, 
and the result is a vacuum which is only slowly being filled. It 
is obviously impossible to have an American or British superin- 
tendent in every German class-room for every hour of the day. 
German re-education must come from Germans. Outsiders can 
assist little, except by example. For the last two summers 
Canada has provided such an example in the form of seminars 
held by the International Students’ Service, which, with their 
demonstration of the complete informality of relations between 
professors and students, and by the highly democratic way in 
which they are conducted, give an object lesson to Germans, as 
well as to other Europeans, in the actual practice of self-govern- 
ment. Their influence on the students who have attended them 
has been marked. It is by such object lessons, rather than by 
precept, that Germans will be converted from being subjects to 
being citizens, from a view of life which saw only duty to a view 
of life which sees duties and rights in balance. 

Curiously enough, both British and American educational 
authorities agree that the major impact on German education has 
been made not by themselves, but by the French. For this they 
have no ready explanation, apart from the fact that the French 
have had much larger educational staffs, but the answer may lie 
in the historic French ability to get along on amicable terms 
with what they consider to be “inferior peoples.” The way in 
which they won the Indians in North America, as contrasted with 
the way in which the English and Americans exterminated them, 
may perhaps constitute a parallel. But educational officers 
recognize that their task is drawing to a close, along with “The 
Occupation” as a whole. 


THE RUSSIAN SHADOW 


Everywhere one goes in Germany the shadow of Russia hangs 
over the scene. Everywhere there are refugee camps, which 
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would not be there long if it were not for the presence of Russia 
in the eastern provinces. Every night scores of people escape from 
the eastern zone, coming to reinforce the huge number of 
émigrés already present in Western Germany. These people bring 
with them tales of midnight arrest, of political regimentation, of 
the many-sided nature of Russian tyranny. Too much is known 
in Western Germany of the nature of the Russian occupation for 
Communism to get a significant foothold. Every day that goes 
by, every refugee who escapes from the East, constitutes an 
additional guarantee that Western Germany will not “go com- 
munist.” In the days of confusion after the surrender, nobody 
knew what was happening, either within Germany or without, 
and Communism was possibly a real threat when anything 
looked better than things as they were. But time has strengthened 
the Allied position and weakened the case for Communism. What 
has happened in the other marginal countries such as Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary is lesson enough, and if more were needed, 
it is provided by Berlin. People told me that to see a resolute, 
self-governing people in action to-day one should go to Berlin: 
there was a community well aware of the values of liberalism, 
a community resolute to defend those values to the utmost. What 
is true of Berlin is also true of the rest of the country in a less 
degree. So much is known of Communism in Germany to-day 
that it has not much chance of succeeding through persuasion. 
One of the strongest bulwarks against Communism, if not the 
strongest, is the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church spoke out 
powerfully in the recent elections, and exerted great influence 
upon them. The present Christian Democratic Union, the main 
party in the government of Germany, is largely a Catholic party. 
Faced with the threat of a religion diametrically opposed to its 
own, the Catholic Church has been rallying its forces everywhere 
in Europe, Germany included. Germany takes its place along 
with France and Italy as a country of revived Catholic influence. 
Of course many of the old Protestant districts of Germany were 
included in the Eastern Zone, the Western Zone as at present 
constituted being largely Catholic. It is natural therefore for the 
influence of the Catholic Church to be strong in Western Germany. 


THE PARTIES AND THE ELECTIONS 
In the elections of the summer of 1949, the Christian Demo- 
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cratic Union (CDU) obtained the most votes, followed within 
striking distance, by the Social Democratic Party (SPD). There 
were a good many other parties, and the government itself 
is a coalition, its second most important component being the 
Liberal party. German politics centre somewhere on the left of 
the Christian Democratic Union and on the right of the Social 
Democratic Party. The parties shade out to either extreme, with 
something like Nazism on the right, and Communism on the left. 
The present government represents three points of view; old- 
fashioned liberalism, not merely economic liberalism, but that 
liberalism which values human rights and human freedom; the 
more invidious aspect of “liberalism” known as economic liberal- 
ism, which means in the case of Germany, a free run or an almost 
free run for the big business interests; and the defence of the 
Church against Communism. 

The Catholic element of the party is not necessarily opposed 
to labour, just because it is anti-Socialist. Protestants normally 
misunderstand the attitude of the Catholic Church towards social 
reform. The Christian Democratic Union is probably reactionary 
in a socialistic sense on such matters as the ownership of the 
means of production including land, but it could, under Catholic 
doctrine, also stand for justice in the relationships of employer 
and employee. It cannot therefore be written off as completely 
reactionary. However, it is generally conceded in Germany that 
the present government is distinctly to the right of centre, con- 
servative in its economic and social attitudes, favouring things 
as they are, that is, the big business interests, the Catholic Church 
and possibly, though this is still to be proved, the traditional mili- 
tary class. Socialists of course were strongly of the opinion that 
the victory of the Christian Democratic Union delayed the day 
at which a genuinely democratic and liberal Germany could 
emerge. It is worth noting that the present government found 
its largest measure of support in the Catholic areas, but the Social 
Democratic Party in the traditional Protestant areas, such as 
Hamburg and Schleswig-Holstein. Even so, the Social Democratic 
Party was not conspicuous for the extent to which it emphasized 
social doctrines. In its manifestoes there was not much of the 
traditional cloudy and metaphysical German approach to politics, 
nor, on the other hand, many concrete schemes of reconstruction. 

To a Canadian observer the elections seemed tame. There 
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were loud-speakers here and there on the streets, there were 
plenty of posters, plenty of committee rooms, but everything was 
decorous and subdued. Crowds were not boisterous, and they 
were exceptionally well-behaved. 

By far the most interesting meeting which I attended was that 
of the Communist leader, Max Reimann, held in Gelsenkirchen, 
one of the great industrial cities of the Ruhr. The meeting took 
place in the open air on a large square in a poor district. The 
people who attended were mostly mine and factory workers. 
There were few policemen about. Those who were with me 
estimated the crowd, which the communists claimed to number 
untold thousands, at less than three thousand. The meeting began 
with a typical Communist parade, a rather feeble brass band and 
a procession of men asserting their working class origins by an 
ostentatious shabbiness in dress, followed by a motley collection 
of women and children tailing off to nothing in particular. It was 
the same pattern exactly as I have often seen in Winnipeg. The 
candidate for the local ridings began the speaking, filling in until 
the arrival of Reimann himself. In the middle of his speech he 
paused dramatically and then turning to the audience, said 
impressively “Ladies and Gentlemen, Max Reimann is here.” 
At that point Reimann was supposed to walk in under the glare 
of bright lights and take his place at the speaker’s side, in patent 
imitation of Hitler! However it didn’t go off well, and before 
anyone had a chance to applaud him, Reimann popped up incon- 
spicuously and began his speech. The first part of it consisted of 
heavy sarcasm at the expense of the allied leaders, particularly 
the British, who, it will be remembered, had the previous winter 
imprisoned him, and the second in an attempt at rabble rousing, 
closely modelled on Hitler. There were the same extended fists, 
the same slow, solemn utterance gradually rising in tone and in 
volume, the voice carrying more and more indignation and 
passion, till it ended in the same kind of shrieking denunciation. 
It was a fair effort, but the interesting fact was that it did not 
come off. A claque was distributed throughout the square, and its 
members at given points in the speech, raised their hands well 
above their heads and clapped vigorously, to give others their 
cue. But no hearty volume of applause resulted. The best 
results so far as crowd response went followed nationalistic 
references to the division of Germany. My party were all of the 
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impression that Reimann failed to stir his audience or to make 
much impression on them, and this judgment was strengthened 
when, the moment he had finished, without waiting for other 
speakers or for the chairman to wind up the meeting, the crowd 
began to stream away. This was in the heart of the desolated 
area, in the heart of the most industrialized part of Germany, in 
a district where Communism was strongest—the Ruhr. Yet when 
the election results were announced on the following Monday, 
the Communist party had done badly, even there. 

This Communist meeting, with its lack of enthusiasm and its 
small results, and the unimpressive performance of the German 
Communist leaders, indicated plainly to me that the threat of 
Communism to Western Germany had gone by. It is not uncom- 
mon to encounter Germans who speak of this Communist threat, 
as a kind of blackmail against the Western powers: many Germans 
are inclined to suggest that if the allies do not deal justly with 
Germany or if their actions result in large-scale unemployment 
or if they do not get back Germany’s Eastern territories, then 
Germany may “go communist.” My own feeling after attending 
this meeting of Reimann’s, and after the election results, and after 
seeing on every hand the signs of a reviving Catholicism, was 
that only brute force exerted from the east could make Germany 
“so communist.” Germany, for better or for worse, has “gone 
nationalist,” and whatever party or parties the German govern- 
ment is founded upon, whether left or right, I am sure that the 
major items of their programme will be inspired by German 
nationalism. This is the major fact about Western Germany 

ncalc importance to the Western 
world. 
GERMAN NATIONALISM 

Every political party to-day plays upon the sentiment of Ger- 
man nationalism. The Communists point to the way in which the 
Americans and the English are rebuilding the country’s economy 
in favour of capitalism. They blame the allies for preventing the 
re-union of East and West. They blame the English for the dis- 
mantling programme, although in the first place many of the 
dismantled factories went to Russia. They play upon the natural 
distrust of foreigners to the utmost extent. The other parties do 
the same though in opposite terms. In the 1949 elections both the 
main parties, the Social Democratic Party and the Christian 
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Democratic Union, had many posters with maps of Germany on 
them, not merely the present Eastern and Western zones but also 
the provinces given to Poland, (including the Corridor), and those 
parts of East Prussia which are now part of Russia. The Christian 
Democratic Union had one prominent poster with a red spectre 
reaching its hand over the whole of Germany. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party’s nationalist propaganda was the most emphatic and 
intense of any. This is natural, perhaps, because the Social 
Democrats had to capture the floating vote which was not particu- 
larly interested in their special programme and the most obvious 
line was to appeal to traditional national sentiment. 

If we in the West will but stop for a moment and see how 
often our own parties appeal to motives which do not make for 
the strengthening of the community, we may hesitate to be too 
ready with our condemnation. The German people are in about 
the same stage of political maturity as are the Canadians, that is, 
they are just beginning to face life and its realities for them- 
selves, and every political situation is experimental. We Cana- 
dians have learned something about the nature of our society as 
a result of our experiences during the two world wars; it may 
be that the Germans have as much capacity for learning from 
experience as have Canadians. At any rate, it should not take a 
great deal of foreign experience to make us wish to look to the 
beam in our own eye, before being too ready to take the mote 
out of our brother’s. 

Nationalism has not yet reached an intensive stage in Ger- 
many. I saw no evidence of jingoism. I saw no excited proces- 
sions. I saw no flag waving. I heard no martial music. The 
election campaign and German politics generally were character- 
ized by a rather drab atmosphere. Yet there is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that the sentiment of German nationalism is the 
strongest force in Germany to-day—the major uniting factor. I 
do not even except Catholicism, for after all Catholicism is the 
religion of only a portion of the German people, while Germanism 
is common to them all. It is not necessary to look on this as 
Nazism. Nationalism is a respectable, indeed an imperative brand 
of social cement. It is so old a story in countries like England and 
France that everybody takes it for granted, and within the 
family a great deal of rough interchange can go on. In Canada 
and Germany, this is not true. We in Canada are just beginning 
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to realize ourselves as a community, and our national edifice is 
still subject to many stresses and strains. We are therefore rather 
strident in our Canadianism; the anti-Britishers are rather 
vehemently anti-British, in Quebec at least, and imperialists are 
vehemently imperialistic. These things divide us. We do not 
know where we stand as a community. 
Germany is in much the same position. 
of Germany a thousand years ago. In the course of the long 
struggle with the Papacy, it went to pieces, and the very word 
“Germany” disappeared before the pluralized form “the Ger- 
It was only in the nineteenth century that a German 
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manies”’. 
empire was put together again, and then only by the process of 
excluding the centre of the historic empire, Austria. The result 
was that Germans found a kind of intoxication in their unity. 
German nationalism, delayed half a dozen centuries after that of 
England or France, had about it a certain pathological character. 
It was to be expected that it would exhibit unfortunate phe- 
nomena. But few countries have developed their nationalism 
without exhibiting traits which have made them uncomfortable 
associates. After the American revolution the Americans led the 
world in their jingoistic sentiments. We in Canada know how 
constantly we were afraid that their “Manifest Destiny” would 
reach up over the northern border and swamp us. The new- 
found nationalism of the French revolution carried French armies 
under Napoleon throughout Europe. The French had a mission, 
and other people felt the weight of it. Similarly after 1870 the 
Germans began to have a mission, enforced with all the crudity 
‘igour of a people among whose qualities flexibility is not 
The two world wars were aspects of this German 
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mission. The German sense of mission, I suspect, is about over. 
I doubt very much if we shall ever have to fight a third German 
war. This naturally does not mean that German national senti- 
ment will weaken: it will simply sober down. Germans may 
always be expected, like other peoples, to put their country and 
its interests in the foreground of their thoughts and actions, 
without voleanic explosions such as we have had during this last 


generation. 

The major national interest of Germany is plain; 
German puts it first in his thoughts and aspirations. This national 
interest is simply the regaining of the lost territory and the 
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restoration of the unity of Germany. At present it is intertwined 
with the fear of Russia, but even if the Russians should withdraw 
from the Eastern zone, there would still be the provinces given 
to Poland, and beyond them those of East Prussia, including cities 
once purely German, such as Koenigsberg. Even if Germany 
were to become entirely Communist, it would only be a matter of 
time before the heresy of national deviation would arise and 
border disputes on the East of the old-fashioned type ensue. 
Sooner or later we may expect these with all the marginal 
countries, for it is unimaginable that the historic national rivalries 
and racial hatreds of Eastern Europe can forever be submerged 
within the great new faith of Communism; sooner or later they 
will revive, and whether they sweep Communism aside or leave 
it as it still remains in Yugoslavia is immaterial: the point is that 
nationalism will revive. 

German nationalism, I am persuaded, will set the pattern of 
European history for the next half-century or longer. No German 
will rest until he gets back the German provinces. If they are 
ever recovered, then a great new Germany will be reconstituted, 
and we may have the old German problems again, unless the 
Germany of the future moderates its old ambitions. It is more 
likely that we shall have a generation of attempts on the part of 
Germany to get back its eastern territory. During this period, 
everything will be done to further this aim. This means, 
primarily, friendship with the West. Germany could fit happily 
into alliances, such as the Atlantic Union or some kind of Euro- 
pean Union, whose primary aim was defence against Russia, but 
she would want such alliances to have an active character: she 
would wish them to be aimed against Russia and to be strong 
enough to enable her to put effective pressure on Russia for the 
restoration of the eastern provinces. She would use her bar- 
gaining position to the utmost, to ensure western support, and 
thus the blackmailing element latent in German attitudes would 
tena to come out. 

Germany is the country most affected by the conflict of interest 
between the two great powers, Russia and the United States. 
Consequently Germany has no more to give the West, in the way 
of assistance against Russia, than she has to receive from the 
West in the way of a guarantee against Russia and, more posi- 
tively, in the hope of the restoration of her unity and of her 
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eastern territory. This balance of interests will be the major 
factor in the diplomacy of the next generation. While Germany 
is weak she will do her best to secure Western support for her 
aims. If she should become strong again, then she would attempt 
to maintain good relations with the West, and prepare for a 
reckoning with Russia and Poland too. A very strong Germany 
would considerably decrease the enthusiasm of Western support 
against Russia and might lead in time to a decrease in the tension 
between Russia and the United States. Then the world, instead 
of balancing precariously on a chair with two legs, as it is doing 
at present, might find itself sitting on a three-legged stool, 
Russia, Germany and the West. If that should happen, the 
Germans would be in a good bargaining position, able to threaten, 
as they have so often in the past, to throw their support either 
way, and exacting privileges and concessions to keep from doing 
so, yet not needing to commit themselves. But if the diplomats 
of the future are wise, they will look to history and they will 
note that no European power has ever been able to settle accounts 
with the West without first getting rid of the threat to its eastern 
front. It was in attempting to do this that Napoleon, the Kaiser 
and Hitler all came to grief. If German diplomats can learn any- 
thing from history, they will learn that it pays best to be on 
friendly terms with the West. The West can surely use this 
historic situation for its own purposes. 

As long as Germany is divided between Russia and the West, 
this situation can hardly arise, for Western Germany will not be 
strong enough to secure territorial concessions from Russia by 
itself, and will therefore always be driven back on the support of 
the Western powers. The recurrent complicating factor in this 
situation is Poland, as it has been for two centuries past. Russia 
might possibly purchase Western German support by offering to 
give back the land now held by Poland. This would at once 
alienate Poland, whose nationalism would in that event prove 
stronger than its Communist government. The West, in some 
period of emergency, might find itself in a position to conciliate 
or buy over Western Germany by indicating that it would not 
oppose its taking back the eastern provinces. This (which would 
be kept secret) could alienate official Poland no further than at 
present, but it would end, if known, any cordial feelings that 
may exist among the people of Poland for the West. 
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In the long run it may well turn out that the communising 
of Poland simplifies the European picture. Poland will always 
be weak, it will always lie between Germany and Russia and it 
will always present to the West the dubious attractions of an 
alternative ally on the other side of Germany.’ Remove Poland 
and you remove one of the confusing factors in the European 
balance of power, which can then take up its equilibrium 
between Russia, Germany, France and Great Britain. Conse- 
quently in the future the western allies would have little to lose, 
in an emergency, in letting it be known that they would be in- 
different to the fate of the German land now included in Poland. 
This would be realistic diplomacy, but better have no diplomacy 
at all than unrealistic diplomacy. The whole point simply is that 
in the Polish lands formerly belonging to Germany, and in the 
German lands now included within Russia, the West has a price- 
less diplomatic and bargaining asset, sufficient to keep Western 
Germany in line for a long time. 

Western Germany’s second avenue of approach to regaining 
its Eastern possessions is now becoming obvious: it will pay a 
high price for its complete acceptance by the West and inclusion 
in the Western comity of nations. It may not even be too sensi- 
tive about matters of ultimate sovereignty, providing it thinks 
it can get Western support. Naturally, as occasion offers, it will 
press for the widest measure of sovereignty, including the right 
to have an army. In fact it is now semi-public property that the 
present head of the German Government, Dr. Adenauer, has 
been in touch with former members of the German general staff. 
Before the War it was stated by authorities on Germany that one 
of the sections of the German general staff was devoted to the 
making of plans for holding the general staff together in the event 
of Germany’s defeat and the consequent dissolution of the general 
staff. No doubt some such subterranean organization exists, and 
Dr. Adenauer could, with very little trouble, reconstitute the old 
general staff, and hence a Western German army. This would 
give him greatly increased bargaining power with the West and 


Since the mid-eighteenth century, whenever there has been an inde- 
pendent Poland, the French have invariably shot at two targets at once, 
Poland and Russia. They have just as invariably missed both. French 
diplomacy was at its greatest clarity from about 1890 on, when it was 
concluding the famous alliance with Russia which served France so well 
during the first world war—and when there was no independent Poland. 
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make Eastern Germany a good deal more respectful. It would 
also lead to further difficulties with Poland and Russia, and might 
end in embroiling those countries with Western Germany. It is 
unlikely than any responsible German politician has yet envisaged 
this, but that may come. 

If and when conflict comes in the east the avowed aim of 
German politicians will be to lead the world into a new crusade 
against Communism; though everybody will know that the real 
German motive is to get back the eastern territory. If a third 
world war should come, it is fairly safe to predict that it will 
come through some effort by Germany to enlist the aid of the 
West against the East in order to recover the conquered territory. 
This territory to the east is the key to Europe’s future. 

For Germany it is quite easy to see why the lost territory 
should be the primary factor in politics. There is the 
economic motive of reconstituting the old German economy. 
There is the humanitarian—and selfish—motive of resettling the 
eastern refugees in the lands from which they were driven out 
and in consequence relieving the western areas of intolerable 
overcrowding by people who have no rea! place in the community. 
There is the motive proceeding from prestige and national pride. 
There is the motive based on history: the Drang nach Osten is part 
of German life. There is the supreme, if suppressed, motive of 
hatred, and the realization that the real threat to Germany’s 
future is from Russia and not from the West. The Germans have 
been conquered twice now by the West: once the shooting has 
ceased, it has not been an intolerable experience. Western con- 
quest has meant rehabilitation, additional food supplies, complac- 
ent armies of occupation and eventually national recovery and 
freedom. The Germans know that Russian conquest would be an 
entirely different and grimmer matter. Hence the desire to 
remove the threat of Russian conquest as far to the East as 
possible. 


THE FUTURE 


The experience of the last two World Wars,—the historian 
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Seven Years’ War—indicates clearly enough that liberal, demo- 
cratic countries, such as Great Britain and the United States, 


while they obviously know how to wage war, do not know how 


to make peace. The explanation is simple: the rulers of countries 
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such as Russia or Napoleonic France can indulge in the luxury 
of long-scale foreign plans. Apart from a few general maxims, 
such as the British rule of trying to prevent any great power 
occupying the Low Countries, long-scale planning in foreign 
affairs is impossible for the democracies, faced as they are with 
the constant possibility of changes in government. The only plan 
liberalism can have is planlessness: leave people alone, let them 
work out their own destiny. That is what is happening in 
Germany today. Probably the only real lesson the Allies have 
taught the Germans is that wild crusades do not pay. The only 
thing that can be done to a bully is to hit him hard. Germany was 
hit hard. Whether she will benefit by the blows she received, the 
future alone can tell. 

Just at present the observer might be inclined to believe that 
she will benefit. One of the puzzles that always confronts trav- 
ellers in Germany is their inability to find “bad Germans.” One 
goes among people very much like oneself. The German middle- 
class housewife is almost the opposite number of the Canadian 
middle-class housewife. German middle-class men differ in only 
small particulars from our own middle-class people. Everyone 
always remarks on the great degree of cordiality and hospitality 
shown to them in Germany. Almost any German house is open 
to the Anglo-Saxons and German domestic life is very similar 
to our own. Where do the people who torture and murder Jews 
and Poles keep themselves? It is difficult to say. But we must 
remember how easily and frequently our own people are swept 
off their feet by wartime hysteria. We have no such a record 
as that of the Germans, and let us hope we never shall have, but 
no one could accuse the English Canadians of being conspicuous 
for the moderation of their sentiments in wartime. How fre- 
quently, for example, has one heard the sentiment, coming from 
extremists, it is to be hoped, that “what we ought to do is to 
send a division down into Quebec to teach them.” Everyone 
knows that the division would never be sent, but nevertheless in 
times past there has been a considerable body of opinion that 
would like to see it sent. Multiply this sort of thing many times 
over and add to it the immoderation that comes from a long 
anarchic history and possibly you get some glimmer of an expla- 
nation of German war-time behaviour. 

There is a still further explanation for the gross abuses of 
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humanity which the Germans perpetrated during this last war: 
it lies simply in the decay of religion. Before the war Germany 
had become almost a non-Christian country. While the Christian 
background remained, secularism and unbelief were so common 
that the binding force of Christianity seemed to have disappeared. 
Nazism replaced it, that dark religion of the blood, which found 
as a substitute for the Christian religion and the Christian ethic 
the glorification of the German people. Now that its bankruptcy 
is evident, there is some hope that the German may become a 
citizen, asserting his rights against the state as well as his duties 
to it, and that the Christian ethic, if not the formal religion of 
Christianity, will again have binding force. 

Two things, at least, are certain: the first is that in the Germany 
of the immediate future the Catholic Church is going to play a 
large role, and the religious and ethical values of Catholic 
Christianity are going to receive a new vitality; the second is that 
the German determination to win back the Eastern provinces 
will be high up on the list of factors determining the future of 
the world. One thing, almost equally certain, is of even greater 
importance to us: such a Germany, with such aims, will cultivate 


good relations with the West 


Kinaston, February 8, 1950 
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Koestler on Zion 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. By Arthur Koestler. 1949. (London, 

Toronto: Macmillan. xv, 335 pp. $2.75, members $2.20) 

The admirers of Mr. Koestler have become more and more puzzled 
by his last few works. He presents a curious parallel to the late George 
Orwell; approaching, as it were, the same problems from an opposite 
direction. Mr. Orwell had an understanding of, and perhaps even 
sympathy for, the movements of the right, while his experience, and his 
moral reactions to it, drove him half-unwillingly towards the left. Mr. 
Koestler has provided a sort of contrapuntal movement in the opposite 
direction. 

Yet the comparison will not stand close study. In the last analysis 
both men have come to the conclusion that the general trend of the time 
is leftward—that any new movement to the right will probably be reaction 
rather than action, and, however unpleasant in its immediate effects, yet 
sub specie historiae not worth the compliment of serious opposition, or the 
diversion of energy from the real crisis of the times that such opposition 
would entail. 

The result is curious and stultifying. Here are two men who are 

berals not from inertia, but from an ultimate equality of the forces 
pulling them in either direction. And by now their judgment of events 
has become so stereotyped that it can almost be predicted in advance: 
movements to the right are not commendable, but not to be taken seri- 
ously; movements to the left are to be taken seriously, but not com- 
mendable; attempts to stay still are foredoomed to failure. The trouble 
about the impact of dialectical materialism on educated liberals is that 
it presents the more sensitive (and less self-confident) among them with 
certain highly attractive economic theories, which they accept without 
ever becoming reconciled to their political concomitants. 

We have reason to be grateful, therefore, that Mr. Koestler has 
abandoned the pursuit of what Mr. Orwell once called “political writing 
or pamphleteering,” for that other pursuit, as yet undefined, which for 
want of a better word we might style “journalistic history.” It gives him 
freer play in the sympathetic and succinct weighing of opposing truths 
which (in books like Darkness at Noon’) was his most attractive skill, and 
whose continuance some of us, after reading /nsight and Outlook® had come 
to doubt. 


) ssa “Arthur Koestler.” By George Orwell. 1946. (Lon- 
n): Secker and Warburg. 8/6.) 


Darkness at Noon. By Arthur Koestler. 1940. (London: Cape. 8/-) 
Insight and Outlook. 1948. (London: Macmillan. £1.5s.) 
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Yet even here we may take leave to wonder if Mr. Koestler is the 
man he was. There is in this book little of the righteous wrath of his 
“Open Letter,’" less of the understanding of the Arabs that we find in his 
earlier book on Palestine, Thieves in the Night. But this in itself is no 
condemnation. Mr. Koestler took Zionism to himself as a cause of 
indubitable virtue (if not of strict political justice) in a world of danger- 
ously enticing half-truths. Now, perhaps, he has arrogated to himself 
the academic right to pass judgment on the enthusiasm he shared so 
short a time ago. It is only by such criticism that any victorious move- 
ment can be saved from degeneration. 

The book should, as if it were written in Hebrew, be started at the 
end. The Epilogue is the key to the work—so much so that it deserves 
reading twice, first and last. It explains the author’s opinion of (what 
is, after all the most important problem, by long odds, engendered by the 
new State of Israel) the probable repercussions that the establishment of 
the Yishuv (National Home) will have on Jewish communities outside 
Palestine. On this subject his views are curiously radical and emphatic. 
They must be read first, as a key to the frame of mind in which the book 
was written. 

The main body of the book divides into two parts, “Background” 
and “Close-Up,” of which the former is by far the more important. This, 
“Conception and Gestation,” “Suspense,” and 


U 


in turn, has three parts, 
“The Birth-Pangs,’ which titles are an adequate indication of his 


approach. 

It is in the Epilogue, and in parts of “Conception and Gestation,” 
that the book incurs most of whatever contumely may come its way. 
For so luminously acute an observer, Mr. Koest 
as Op] 1 to the Zionist, problem, are curiously brash. In this book we 


ler’s views on the Jewish, 


a } wv t 4 aa fal c 
find (p. 335) “[Jews] must either follow the imperative of their religion 


d Land—or recognize that that [the Jewish] 


and return to the Promise 1 I a1 
faith is no longer theirs.’ In one of his earlier works eves in 
we find, put into the mouth of a character who clearly speaks for the 


author: “I became a Socialist because I hated the poor; I became a 
Zionist because I hated the Yid.” And the same line of argument, with a 
judicious, but net excessive trimming of corroborative detail, can be 
found throughout his works 

It is at this point that a recurrence to the comparison between 
Messrs. Koestler and Orwell operates strongly in favour of the latter. 
which have arisen in Ger- 


£ 4} 


In the consideration of the new movements 
many and Eastern Europe, Mr. Koestler has a head-start on his colleague. 
Orwell’s roots, in the tradition which is known as “classical’’, but which 
is mainly of the eighteenth century and the Age of Enlightenment, 
hamper him in the analysis of a creed which has as far as possible 
reneged on its debt to history, and of an area which has leapt into the 
twentieth century from the seventeenth or earlier. Mr. Koestler, on the 
other hand, as a product of that same Central European tradition which 

*““Open Letter to the Parents of a British Soldier in Palestine.” Nez 

1tesman and Nation, August 16, 1947. 
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produced Marx, is well qualified to understand from the inside Marxism, 
with its affiliates and its consequences. But when it comes to the Jews, 
the history of that people misses contact with the immediate background 
of Mr. Koestler’s tradition no less than with that of Mr. Orwell. 

The truth is that despite Mr. Koestler’s assertions to the contrary, 
the Jewish people have a history between the Diaspora and the Yishuv. 
Had they not, perhaps they would be less unhappy. Broadly speaking, 
they have borrowed less from the Western tradition than they have lent 
to it, and their contribution through the centuries has been remarkably 
homogeneous. The narrow-minded and even parochial attitude which 
Mr. Koestler detects among some of the more orthodox in Israel (the 
same which he puts forward as a reason for the abandonment of the 
Jewish faith by Jews living outside Israel) is another symptom of this 
homogeneity, preserved, ever since the days of the University of Jabne, 
as a tenuous uniting link between a scattered people. It was developed 
as a defence against intolerable pressure from without, there is no 
reason to suppose that in the absence of that pressure it will not dis- 
appear. Mr. Koestler, though he became a Zionist because he hated the 
Yid, can still hardly complain if, on landing in Palestine, the immigrant 
does not immediately shed all those characteristics which, for genera- 
tions, served him and his ancestors so well in the ghettoes of Poland. 
ndeed, it is his specific contention that the Sabra, or native-born Israelite 
(so-called from his psychological resemblance to the “sabra” or prickly 
cactus) has abandoned them. If for the time he has also abandoned 
certain more estimable traits of intelligence and aesthetic sensibility, 
that may be in response to an exigency of another sort—that of manual 


labour and open warfare against his Arab enemies. 
Again, Mr. Koestler is open to the accusation that he is far too 
categorical about anti-semitism. His argument is ingenious, if well-worn: 


Y 


the Jews are the only group who are set apart as a minority both 


tha+ 
Lila 


by race and religion. There are Irishmen who are not Catholics, and 
Catholics who are not Irishmen, but in most countries there are no 
practising Jews who are not Hebrews, and not many Hebrews who are 
not practising Jews. It is therefore open to almost anyone without 
danger to himself, to be anti-semitic, regardless of the fact that he 
sht be a member of a racial or (not and) religious minority. 

This thesis is attractive at first sight, but does not stand up well to 
examination in the light of history. For one thing, it is remarkable how 
seldom the well-springs of persecution have been both religious and 
political. This is not to deny that both attacks may have been used 
together, but the structure of anti-semitism is complex, and the motives 
of those who inspired it, even when they were acting honestly according 
to their lights, have not always been such as they could openly explain 
to the mobs who did the actual burning and pillaging. Moreover, the 
history of Europe shows certain infrequent but substantial enclaves of 
tolerance which have to be taken into account. 

The Saxon kings found it necessary to legislate against Jews in 
England, but only in order to put some check on their proselytizing 
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among the Christian community. In Eastern Europe this same prosely- 
tizing resulted in the conversion of entire tribes to the Jewish faith, who 
have remained steadfast in y= ever since, and have suffered, at times, the 


‘ 
same persecution as fell to the lot of their He w co-religionists. It is 


hard to set a terminus a quo to persecution in its inal rn sense of the word. 

t might be judged the effec resurgence of the Papacy, yet among 

ts of anti-semitism was often to be found the 
] 


the most bitter opponents of a! 
incumbent of ic Poland and Catholic Spain 


both gave refuge to the Jews for centuries. I 
hounded id the Holy Office for their faith, | 
the 


n Spain they came to be 
yut once they abjured it, 
they relapsed, their race was not held against them; indeed it is 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, who commanded the Armada, was 
England Jews had their teeth pulled, for 


unless 
said that the 


partly Jewish. Equally in 


economic reasons, by kings who, having little enough religion of their 
own, probably did not care a straw about other peoples’, except as a 


convenient excuse for the practice of dentistry. The height of vitupera- 


tion—‘“Christian, remember that next to the Devil, thy worst enemy is 
a Jew!’—was the word of ‘the Protestant Martin Luther. 

Between the Counter-Reformation and the middle of the last century, 
anti-semitism is badly chronicled. But the outbreak that might be held 
in Hitler bore singularly little resemblance to any of 


its predecessors. Eastern Europe was in this respect much as it had been 
for decades, Western Europe 


was beginning to regard anti-semitism as 


something disgraceful to a decent community. Then, in 1879, an appar- 
ently inexplicable wave of hatred and cruelty swept across Germany and 
the Austrian Empire, which has scarcely subsided until today. 

In fact, the explanation of that wave is fairly simple. It was certainly 
not a sudden recrudescence of popular feeling against a racial and 
religious minority. It was the result of Bismarck’s realization that “among 
the permanent leaders of the National Liberal [opposition] party were 

! i t noment 


two Jews, Edward Lasker and Ludwig Bamberger.’” From 


of that realization it was logical to light and then fai 
semitism, and Bismarck found an admirable instrument in one Augustus 
Rohling, a Catholic priest and publisher. “That an anti-semitic campaign 
had, in Bismarck’s mind, nothing to do with Jews as such is shown by 
he fact that one of those whom he had invited to frame the imperial 
constitution was the converted Jew, Karl Rudolf Friedenthal 


aq 
A 
Rohling handed the torch to one Dr. Karl Lueger, later Burgomaster 
BTSs 





% 





of Vienna, some of whose election speeches were rd by a 

Adolf Schickelgriiber, who later changed his name to Hitler > whole 
furore began a mere seventy-five years ago, and now, we hope, it is over. 
At no time did it appear that any two parties were attacking the Jews for 


the same reason. ““To Stoecker and the Christian Socialists, Jews were 
an economic class; to Rohling and the Roman Catholics they were a 
1 Enemy of the People: Anti-Semitism. By James Parkes. 1945. (Lon- 


don Pe nguin Books. 9d.) This little — is quite invaluab] The Can 
dian agents are Riverside Books, Ltd., St. Lambert, P.Q. 
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religious group; and to . . . Heinrich von Treitschke and the conserva- 
tive intellectuals they were a race.’ Still less can those who fomented 
the same trouble to the east, such as the nameless disseminators of the 
forged Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion, be supposed to have been 
actuated by simple racial-cum-religious hatred. Even the Nazis had 
officially abandoned Christianity when they launched their great attacks 

the Jews. 

he episode is an insecure foundation for sweeping statements about 

the inevitability of anti-semitism. Despite Mr. Koestler, maybe the 
Western world can ae to keep its Jewish citizens a little longer without 
demanding that they abandon the faith of their fathers—though perhaps 
his contention is pidioesies d by the fact that more and more seem to be 
following the general trend to drift away from religion altogether. 

However, wise though it may be to reject the most far-reaching 
mplication of this book, there remains in it much that cannot be too 


highly recommended to the prospective reader. Part Two, “Suspense” 
(1939-1945), together with the conclusion of Part One, covers the last 
years of the British Mandate, whose horrors Mr. Koestler was almost 
the first to expose to the general public. Not that it is really necessary 
to go to Mr. Koestler; the Royal Commission Report* is about as damning 


a document as a government ever neglected to its own shame. The 
refusal of the British authorities to admit hundreds of Jews from Ger- 
many, and later from German-occupied territories, so that some went 
back perforce, to Belsen and Ravensbruck, while others preferred to 


their ships up on the high seas; the endless murderous vacillation 

ir lir with offers of asylum to Jewish children during the war, 
provided they were guaranteed admission to Palestine afterwards; the 
rer Labour Government on its former pledge—all these can 
ed by some misguided desire to placate the Arabs, though by 

now, with re million Jews dead in Europe, they cannot be excused. 
Mr. K tler mak no attempt to excuse them, though he does show a 


generous understanding of how decent people came to carry out so 
venomous a policy. He does not a as he well might, that in the same 
years duri! hich Britain was barring Jewish refugees from Palestine, 
her record in admitting them to her own keane was second to none. 
Part Three of Book One is probably the most succinct account so far 
of the heroic scramble known as the Civil War, pplemented in Book 
Two by parts of Mr. Koestler’s personal diary as an observer in Palestine. 
Book Three contains a critique of the leaders of the new Israel. It also 
embodies a reasonably full discussion of the social and economic structure 
of the state. Israel is largely controlled by a co-operative, the Histadruth, 
and its associate political party, Mapai—which, Mr. Koestler thinks, are 
1ing to show symptoms of folie de grandeur. The analysis is useful, 
far as it go accurate, but what time, and the influx of refugees 





tine Royal Commission Report. 1937. (London, Stationery Office, 
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from Europe, whom Israel is now admitting without restriction, will 
bring, it is too early to say. 

These refugees, of whom over 220,000 have entered since the State 
was declared,’ and of whom 1,000,000 are expected in the next ten years, 
are Israel’s greatest problem today. By June, 160,000 had been housed; 
the rest were living in tents, presumably in the expectation (which has 
since been fulfilled) of a drop in the then astronomical price of housing. 
A gallant attempt has been made to get a proper proportion of them on 
the land; and though it is true that the system of co-operative farms has 
not so far been well able to stand the strain of taking them, certainly the 
economy of the tiny state cannot stand the alternative of a dispropor- 
tionate urban population. The government expects to spend $2500 a head 
in the next ten years on absorbing the settlers; the money will come 
partly from gifts, partly from private investment, and partly from loans. 
This means more than doubling the population, and expanding the 
national income incalculably. 

If a tiny country, new born and surrounded by enemies can achieve 
this task at all, it will be miracle enough. Possibly Mr. Koestler’s criti- 
cisms of the present government will gain in force (though he himself 
does not suggest it) as the process continues. One of the things that will 
probably go by the board is any attempt, such as is being made now, to 
keep the Yishuv as a whole within the bounds of orthodox Judaism. If it 
does, the situation as between Jewry inside and outside Palestine will 
become even more complex. 

It is clear that we are witnessing an experiment of consequence to 
the whole world. How it will develop it is hard, since there are so many 
interacting factors outside the control of the Israeli government, to say. 
It has the friendship of all men of goodwill; but they are a class who 
seem singularly powerless today. However, succeed or fail, Mr. Koestler 
has won, by his earlier work, a place in the new Israel which, in this 
book, he is too modest to claim—the position, which he held unswerv- 
ingly, suffering for his faith not a little in body and mind for many 
weary years, of Minister of Propaganda to the Jewish People. 


Toronto, February, 1950. M. R. D. Vos 


For this and the following figures I am indebted to “Can Israel Pay 
Its Way?”, Economist, June 4, 1949. 
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GERMANY: KEY TO PEACE IN EUROPE. By Karl Brandt. 1949. 
(Claremont, Cal.: The Associated Colleges. xii, 109pp. $2.75 U.S.) 
This small volume on Germany represents a collection of three 

lectures delivered under the auspices of several California colleges in 

the spring of 1949. Collections of this kind always arouse the suspicion 
in our superficial age that an attempt is being made at multiplying 
income without multiplying effort. 

It is therefore particularly pleasant to state that this suspicion 
is not justified in the case of Professor Brandt’s volume. These 
lectures not only represent the most coherent portrayal of the German 


three 


problem against the background of the hundreds of finely spun threads 
connecting it with the problems of the West (a connection which so 


few of our Western statesmen can perceive in its proper dimensions 
with their eyes still being discoloured through war-created emotions), 
but it is a masterpiece in many other ways as well. 

Professor Brandt is an economist which, nowadays, is not always a 
recommendation. Had it not been for the “pseudo-economic fiction” 
of the many eminent pre-war economic analysts of Hitler Germany, 
the world would have been better prepared for the war and might 
even have prevented it. As things stood, however, our economic experts 
diagnosed as weaknesses and drifts toward bankruptcy a system which, 
economically, was “a perpetual-motion engine” and, politically, could 
endure forever. 

The reason why our modern economists so frequently predict the 
wrong things, collapses in times of prosperity and peace at the very 
eve of war, is that in their majority they have preserved an innocence 
which is as complete as it is enchanting with regard to most other 
disciplines such as psychology, literature, history or politics. Without 
expert knowledge of these other disciplines it is impossible to put 
economic data into their proper place. 

Professor Brandt, excellent as he is as an economist, is an expert 
also in all these other fields. His historic, political and moral analysis 
of Allied foreign policy (the subject of his first lecture) is as subtle, 
precise, and important, as is his comprehensive account of German 
economic reconstruction (the subject of his second lecture), and his 
analysis of the psychological, material, and political preconditions for a 
successful integration of Germany into the political system of the West 
(the subject of his third lecture). Though his last lecture was given 
several months before the creation of the West German state, it anti- 
cipates the cluster of problems surrounding it so sharply that neither its 
analytical nor its political significance has been diminished by the 
events. 

One of the most interesting parts of the volume is Dr. Brandt’s 
analysis of the queerly wavering, contradictory and inconsistent foreign 
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policy of the Allies towards Germany, its mixture of Atlantic Charter 
ideas and Morgenthauism and its emotional instead of rational bases. 
This is most dramatically illustrated in his account of the German 
resistance, its wartime offers to the British government forwarded 
via Sweden through the Bishop of Chichester, and the British refusal 
to consider differential treatment for any citizen of Germany. One 
of the programme points of this resistance movement was the execu- 
tion of Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, and the leaders of the Gestapo, SS 
and SA. In their stead, 168 of the resistance leaders were executed. 
“The absence of 168 outstanding men,” adds the author, “is a most 
tragic loss to our efforts in the reconstruction of Europe.” 


Rutgers University, November 1949. Leopold Kohr 


REASON AND UNREASON IN SOCIETY. By Morris Ginsberg. 1948. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press for the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
viii, 327 pp. $5.50, members $4.40) 

In his latest book Dr. Morris Ginsberg, Martin White Professor of 
Sociology in the University of London, develops further the brilliant 
studies in critical sociology which began with the publication of his 
Psychology of Society nearly thirty years ago. The present volume is 
ostensibly concerned with the part played by reason and unreason in 
human affairs. In the clarification of this issue Dr. Ginsberg performs 
three other tasks as well: he contrives to introduce order and rigorous 
methods of thought into the tangled sciences of sociology, social psy- 
chology, social anthropology, politics, and ethics; he points up the rele- 
vance of the social sciences for social philosophy; and he emphasizes 
anew the role of all these disciplines in the discussion of international 
problems. 

The book falls into three sections: the first six chapters discuss the 
problems, methods, and recent tendencies in sociology, with specific 
reference to the contributions of Hobhouse, Westermarck, and Pareto; 
four chapters are devoted to studies of national character, the causes of 
war, anti-Semitism, and German views on German mentality; the last 
seven chapters, which will probably be of most interest to students of 
international affairs, include analyses of the nature of law, the function 
of reason in morals, the individualist basis of international law and 
hics, the unity of mankind, and moral progress. Every page of this 
tightly articulated book bears evidence of Dr. Ginsberg’s luminous mind, 
wide reading, and unusual powers of analysis—qualities which are 
familiar to those who were privileged to hear his lectures and seminars 
during his term as Visiting Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Toronto in the spring of 1949. 

The ultimate significance of this book for students of international 
problems consists in Dr. Ginsberg’s interpretation of the relation between 
the social sciences and social philosophy. A careful reader cannot escape 
the conclusion that a new educational outlook is needed which will help 
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us to develop not only a greater facility in the investigation of social 
facts, but also the capacity to formulate rational value-judgments based 
on a sound philosophical analysis. Social facts without social values are 
meaningless; social values without social facts are impotent. The divorce 
between these two approaches in educational systems throughout the 
world is a shocking commentary on modern man’s capacity to resolve 
the problems of international relationships. 

In the future the social sciences must be developed on a hitherto 
unimagined scale. They must occupy a central place in the new liberal 
education, becoming a core of instruction, not only in colleges and uni- 
versities, but also in primary and secondary schools. But such a devel- 
opment of the social sciences must be supplemented by a corresponding 
emphasis on the teaching of social ethics and social philosophy at all 
levels of instruction. Until now our educational systems have left the 
free play of individualism almost uncriticized. Widespread instruction 
in social ethics is required if we are to break down the hard walls of the 
Self which have imprisoned man within narrow and _ individualistic 
perspectives. The new liberal education must enlarge our conception of 
what is socially possible by diminishing our dogmatic assurance that 
“You can’t change human nature,” that human nature must be confined 
for ever within the limits of selfish individualism. At the conclusion of 
his remarkable chapter on the individualist basis of international law 
and morals, Dr. Ginsberg remarks (p. 278): 

A study of opinion as reflected in discussions on international 
law and in other ways suggests that there is a growing acceptance 
of the view that there can be no peace without justice among nations 
and that justice does not consist in mere non-interference, but in- 
volves positive efforts of collaboration for common ends. There are 
signs that in the external as in the internal relations of states, the 
individualist conception is slowly giving place towards more organic 
views of the nature of human relations. 

This book makes it clear that it would be difficult to over-emphasize 
the significance of social philosophy in man’s effort to promote reason, 
rather than unreason, in society. Social philosophy, apart from social 
ethics, has two principal functions to fulfil, both of special relevance and 
special urgency at the present time. The first of these functions is 
methodological: that is, it is concerned with the problem of method in 
the social sciences. What kind of information can the social sciences 
give us about that type of reality we call the social process? Without 
attempting to prescribe methods of investigation to the social sciences, 
social philosophy can provide the critical apparatus for evaluating methods 
already chosen. The content of history courses, for example, at the 
elementary and secondary school levels in Canada may be taken as an 
index of the urgent need for critical analysis of the basic principles of 
historiography. Other important problems, properly considered in this 
phase of social philosophy, are the place of forcible self-assertion in 
human affairs, the relation of human will to alleged laws of social 
phenomena (e.g. are these laws descriptions of the workings of wills, 
or of the workings of events apart from the influence of wills?), the place 
of induction in economics, and the logical aspects of the social sciences. 
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The second and more important function of social philosophy is 


concerned with the problem of ultimate social values. The social 


sciences, as sciences, strive for ethical neutrality, although the distinction 
between facts and values is not consistently maintained. Economics, for 


example, deals with ends hypothetically; social philosophy with the 


choosing of ends. The one may inquire whether capitalism is efficient in 
attaining its ends; the other, whether the ends of capitalism are to be 
chose 

This ideal t il neutralit t ial ces implies, of 
course, that these sciences are concerne with things as tl yught 
to be, but with things as the ire. Such an attitude is highly desira 
l ure ! t ur supplen ted a theory of ulti- 
! \ 1 finally either tf romantic or to a dogma 
at vard ial e1 Even econ ttempting to divor 
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deal rationally with such involved value-judgments. 


Although he nowhere seems to refer to it, Dr. Ginsberg as a sociolo- 
gist must be fully aware of the fact that an enormous development of 





he wholesome art of persuasion would s be necessary, even if the 


social sciences and social philosophy were to experience a development 


con parable to tna I the natural sciences The masses of 
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mankind, as 
David Hume realized clearly two centuries ago, are governed much more 
by emotion than by reason. Dr. Ginsberg’s limpid rationality may tend 
to conceal this all-important fact from the unwary reader of his book. 
Man should not, however, consider that an emotional response to funda- 
mental social and international problems is an advantage to be cherished: 
it is, rather, a defect to be overcome. Students who are interested in the 
logical and philosophical aspects of international problems will find 
in Dr. Ginsberg’s critical sociology a healthy corrective to the speculative 


or emotionally overcharged excesses of much more ed, 
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Victoria College, University of Toronto, February 1950 John A. Irving 
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CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: COMMENTARY AND DOCU- 
MENTS. By Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. Second 
and revised edition. 1949. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. xvi, 
710pp. $4.75 U.S.) 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1946, and was in such 
demand that it went into three printings and a French translation. 
This new edition has been revised in the light of the experience gained 
in the functioning of the U.N. from its inception down to the middle 
of 1948. The commentary on each article of the Charter is now illustrated 
by the application made of its provisions in the concrete situations that 
have come before the various U.N. organs. The whole volume, with its 
documentation, bibliography, and index, constitutes an admirable hand- 
] 


book that any worker or student in this field will wish to possess. 


The material is divided into three parts. The first is an historical 








introduction showing the procs by which the U.N. came into being 

and the basic principles of its Charter. Valuable comparisons are made 

with the former League of Nation: The authors seldom intrude an 

opinion of their own; when they do it inclines to be cautious and 

ymewhat critical of the Charter and of the way it has been applied 

in practice. They point out that the U.N. is under one great handicap 

hich the League did not initially experience: it has to operate in a 

vorld so divid between conflicting ideologies that the “measure of 

general agreement” necessary to the succe of international « yperation 

is difficult to obtain. This careful understatement is indicative of the 
restrained tone in which the book is written. 

econd part contains the Commentary on the successive articles 

Charter, and constitutes the most important part of the volume. 

effect an annotated Code, with the background, meaning and 

pI tio! eacl explained letail. Footnote references 

il le n al t h the reader may turn for further ex- 

. Of special interest at the present time, though written before 

lantic Pact was mooted, is the discussion under Articles 51-53 

rding lf-defence and regional arrangements, round which the 

gument he Pact has turned. The authors believe that “such 


mutual assistance agreements as the Treaty of Alliance between the 
Soviet Union and the Uni ay 26, 1942, and the Treaty 
of Alliance and Mutual Assistance between the Soviet Union and France 
1f December 10, 1944, could easily be brought within the purpose and 
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phraseology of Art. 51,” as well as under Arts. 53 and 107, and they 
point out that the phrase “regional arrangements” in Art. 53 is made to 


apply to mutual assistance treaties between states which are wholly 
lacking in geographical propinquity. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR WORLD ORDER. By Ernest Llewellyn Wood- 
ward, et al. 1949. (Denver, Colorado: The University of Denver 
Press. 174pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

This, the first volume to be published by the University of Denver 
Press, consists of seven addresses delivered by outstanding experts in 
the study of matters relating to international affairs. Four are Ameri- 
cans—J. R. Oppenheimer (Scientific), R. M. Hutchins (Constitutional), 
Francis B. Sayre (Dependent Peoples and Trusteeship), and Edward 
Mead Earle (National Power)). Two are British—E. L. Woodward 
(Historical and Political) and E. H. Carr (Moral). One is Swiss—W. 
E. Rappard (Economic). 

These addresses deal not with specific international problems but 
with the basic foundations which must be laid before such problems 
can be wisely solved. They may, therefore, be profitably read not only 
now, but in the years to come. They are characterized by a minimum 
of hysteria and on the whole a rational optimism which, however, does 
not blink at the real difficulties to be encountered. 

There is also a recognition that some of the problems to be solved 
are beyond our existing political wisdom. Thus, Professor Woodward 
says that “a world-wide federal union, or a world government including 
nations at very different ranges of political education, must present 
problems of representation which are at present insoluble.” Yet, Dr. 
Rappard does not hesitate to suggest that if a country is to be loaded 
with 49 per cent of the expenses of the United Nations, it might be 
granted a measure of representation proportional to its financial 
contribution. One wonders if he would be willing to give income tax 
payers in individual countries a number of votes for legislative members 
to the amount of income tax which they pay. 


Tt} 


to be elected proportional 

Dr. Oppenheimer wisely distinguishes between the motivations of 
science and those of technology, although his assumption that technology 
has “provided a generally agreed basis as to what men want” such as 
better housing, more automobiles, and the eight-hour day seems a trifle 
Naive. It is surely not technology which gives men an agreed basis 
as to what they want, but rather the recognized needs of men which 
set the tasks for technology. 

The address of Dr. Sayre is wisely restrained and he deals most 
realistically and sympathetically with the question of dependent peoples, 
pointing out that independence requires not only political experience, 
popular education, and technical training but a “foundation of sufficient 
territorial extent and adequate economic resources.” Yet when he 
that in 1776 the thirteen colonies launched a war to attain “the funda- 
mental humen freedoms for all without distinction as to race, language 
or religion,” one is tempted to suggest that he look up the manifesto 
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to the American people published in 1776 by Ezra Stiles and Samuel 


Says 


Hopkins regarding the implications of the Declaration of Independence 
for the slaves. 

One of the most stimulating addresses f 
on “National Power” since he defends the importance of a balance of 
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power as a desirable state of adjustment. “The alternative to a balance 
of power,” he says, “may be such an unbalance of power as to produce 
a state of international nihilism, with the gravest possible consequences 
to American security.” One need only add: “and not to American 
security alone.” 

Mr. Carr is, as usual, most analytical and suggestive, but one feels 
that he has not fully thought out the problem of discrimination which 
he puts in the foreground of much of his thinking, and also that he has 
not given the basic reasons why the moral relations between nations 
are inescapably different from those between individuals. There is 
one sentence of his which Canadians do well to ponder: “Where bonds 
are forged between a strong and a weak country, the cause is always 
the intrusion of power, and the result the subordination of the weaker 
to the stronger’ (p. 64). In some respects, Chancellor Hutchins has 
put even more strongly the case for the moral foundations in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of his treatment of the constitutional issue. 


Toronto, August 1949. Claris Edwin Silcox 


THE TASK OF NATIONS. By Herbert V. Evatt. 1949. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Toronto: Collins. 279pp. $3.50, members 
$2.80.) 

This is the second book written by the Australian Minister of 
External Affairs on the work of the United Nations. Few men are as 
well qualified to speak of the achievements and failures of the United 
Nations as Dr. Evatt, who has led the Australian delegation in all of 
the sessions of the United Nations, and who received recognition of 
his outstanding services by being elected the President of the General 
Assembly at its third session in Paris. In the Charter the Assembly is 
stated to be one of the principal organs of the United Nations but in 
Dr. Evatt’s own words, it is “rapidly becoming recognized as the principal 
organ.” Dr. Evatt’s long and intimate association with the functioning 
of the United Nations gives to his opinions on its past record and future 
role a unique authority. 

The author deals frankly with the Berlin blockade, and his own 
action as President of the Assembly in attempting to break the impasse; 
the peace settlements with Austria, Germany and Japan; Palestine; 
Indonesia; and Atomic Energy. He has occasion to speak of the place 
of the middle and small nations in world affairs, and when discussing 
the peace settlements, from the drafting of which they have been ex- 
cluded, he observes that “the representatives of great powers do not 
have a monopoly of the intelligence, imagination, and wisdom of the 
world.” The representatives of the smaller nations have a vital place 
in finding a basis for agreement between the great powers who appear 
prepared to accept the fact that their policies are irreconcilable. 

Dr. Evatt’s treatment of the Indonesian question is masterly. He 
traces the history of the dispute and points out that Australia, which has 


taken a leading part in directing the attention of the United Nations 
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to the dangerous situation obtaining in Indonesia, is greatly concerned 
with the settlement of this question because of the proximity of the two 
countries, and the close economic and commercial ties between them. 

Not the least important chapters in this book are those devoted 
to an examination of the concept of one world and the interdependence 
of all countries in their political, economic, and social relations. Dr. 
Evatt calls for concerted efforts from nations and individuals to promote 
higher standards of living in the relatively undeveloped countries but 
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able to make his opinion felt in connection with the continuance of 
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peaceful conduct al a Ss 
Toronto, October 1949 John F. Northey 
WESTERN UNION: A Study 1e Trend e ypean Unity. By 

Andrew and France s0y 19 Washing tc Pub] Affairs 

Pre 183 pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

With the meeting t Strasbur; S d expand the Council 
of Euro} t] <, prepared under t iuspices of the United Nations 
Associ f Gre 3ritain and published by the Public Affairs Press 
in Washington is very t value and most timely. It is divided into 
four I 1¢ ption 1 neral] ituatior in Eur | S ib- 

W Wa [ TY itical 1 e ymice 
integr: l les] f inv¢ i the fact that many 
rned cant mini colonies 
al S tside Europe an excelle summary of the 
pla I in thir rs like Dante, Podiebrad, Grotius, St (the 
G Plar Henri IVY), Comeniu Vill Penn, John Bellers, the 
Abbé Saint-Pierre, Ri iu, B ham, a! Kant, including a terse 
and succir CI sm of the failure of Rome-centred Christianity to 
preserve the forms of mediaeval Christer (3) a summary of the 
chief events leading » to the forn of the present Council of 
Europe, including rshall aid, Benelux, the Brussels Treaty of March 
17, 1948, and the ps implementing the Brussels Treaty up to the time 
f publication: and (4) a consideration of some of the problems and 
suge } Int, in regard to a United Euro} > 56 
United Europe Committee of Great Britai 1 France, the Parliamentary 
Union, t Movement, 1 Ha & ence n Eu n 
Fed etc 

A very valuabl ppen s man f impo} t di 
ments and treaties conn 1 with creatl »f the Council of Europe 
This appendix will, of course, require supplementation when the 
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THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS: A HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN HITLER AND MUSSOLINI. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 
1949. (Toronto: Oxford University Press. xvi, 376 pp. $5.25, mem- 
bers $4.20.) 

Sixty years ago, as Miss Wiskemann reminds us in this scholarly 
work, the philosopher Nietzsche wrote while in Italy “I would have a 
word to whisper in the ears of the Italians whom I love .. . an 
intelligent people will never make anything but a mésalliance with the 
Reich.” His philosophy was to be hailed and perverted by Mussolini and 
Hitler, but his advice was not to be heeded by the former, although it is 
clear from this book that the Axis was never popular in Italy. It 
originated in the personal contacts of the two dictators in which Hitler 
was first the ‘embarrassed suitor’ and led to a Pact of Steel that paved 
the way of a war in which Mussolini became “Hitler’s cipher.” How 
these contacts proceeded, why Mussolini embarked upon the slippery 
road to his own doom, and what Hitler used the Axis for is described 
with a wealth of detail and with occasional flashes of barbed wit. Thus, 
when Mussolini, after Hitler’s triumphs in Czechoslovakia, insisted that 
Croatia remain in the Italian sphere of influence and moved to seize 
Albania on Good Friday, 1939, his actions are compared to those of a 
cat which “had caught two mice rather proudly at the side of a tiger 
which was chewing the bones of a man.” 

As indicated in her Note on Sources the author has had unusual 
opportunities for contacts with some of the figures described in this 
book and has made use of the stream of documents and memoirs that 
have been pouring off the presses in the past five years. She has not quite 
the same easy mastery of her materials as her counterpart in this field, 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, so that her book does not always make smooth 
reading, but that should not deter students of international affairs from 
examining it carefully. I must confess to some surprise at the Spanish 
Civil War not being dealt with more fully in view of it being the first 
enterprise in which the two dictators jointly tested their strength. 

The publisher deserves to be congratulated for his co-operating in 

the format, illustrations, proper location of footnotes, and indexes of per- 

sons, subjects and places for this thorough-going monograph. 


University of British Columbia, November 1949. F. H. Soward 


CUSTOMS UNIONS: A TOOL FOR PEACE. By Leopold Kohr. 1949. 
(Foundation Pamphlet No. 8; Washington: Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs. iv, 64 pp. 75c. 

The author of the pamphlet Customs Unions: A Tool for Peace is a firm 
believer in the efficacy of customs unions as a widely applicable instru- 
ment to turn “misery into prosperity” (p. 17). The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to “provide a comprehensive guide to all aspects of the 
subject not only from a contemporary factual but also from a historic 
and theoretical point of view” (p. 2). The author has achieved this goal 
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and has presented his argument and the results of his wide historical 
research in a manner which is clear and mplete and remarkably 
succinct. The most important section, that dealing with historical 
theoretical aspects of customs unions, is contained in 25 pages. Anothe1 
14 pages are devoted to a description of new and proposed customs 
unions. There is an appendix containi: t texts of a number of 
customs union agreements. 

The author describes the importance of customs unions as a type of 
international association. A list of thirty-three customs unions extending 
in time from the Prussian Customs Union of 1819 to the Benelux Union 
of 1947 shows the frequency with which this instrument has been applied. 
He then defines a customs union as “a complete economic fusion of two 
or more territories under different sovereignty . . without prejudice 
to their political status.’”’ Customs unions do not involve, then, only the 
abolition of tariffs between two states but also a common commercial and 
tariff policy, common fiscal policies and joint administrative organs. One 
of the main contributions Professor Kohr makes is his able denial that 
customs unions are a step to political union. He argues convincingly by 
his analysis of the Zollverein, the Austro-Hungarian and the South 
African Customs Unions, that customs unions actually supported particu- 
larism by permitting separate political units to share in the general 
prosperity. Without customs unions they would have been forced to 
merge politically with the larger unit in order to obtain the economic 
benefits which integration offered. 

Professor Kohr falls himself into an error against which he warns. 
If a customs union is really more than the abolition of tariffs, but also 
means complete economic integration, then his list of established 
customs unions is too long. The Benelux Union has abolished internal 
tariffs but exchange and quantitative controls remain. The conflict of 
opinion between dirigiste Netherlands and free-enterprise Belgium makes 
the statement that “these economies become one as inevitably as the 
waters of two lakes after a dam separating them has been removed” 
(p. 9) seem somewhat optimistic. The pamphlet would have benefited 
from a consideration of the possibility of replacing tariffs with other 
types of tiade control. The use of such controls within the Benelux 
Union is the more interesting, in an attempt to evaluate the future 
importance of customs unions as a means of international association, 
when it is considered that the Benelux Union is the only one listed by 
Professor Kohr which has taken place between industrialized nations of 
approximately equal strength possessing the rigidities characteristic of 
modern economies 


Duke University, Durham, N.C Harry C. Eastman 
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THE ATLANTIC PACT. By Halford L. Hoskins. 1949. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press. 104 pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

REGIONALISM AND SECURITY. By K. M. Panikkar, et al. 1948. 
(New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. viii, 73 pp. $2.25, members $1.80.) 

SECURITY PROBLEMS IN THE PACIFIC REGION. By Tristan 
Buesst, W. MacMahon Ball, and Gerald Packer. 1949. (Melbourne, 
Australia: Robertson & Mullens Ltd. for Australian Institute of 
International Affairs and the I.P.R. 78pp.) 

Each of these books deals with the question of regional security 
but they treat the subject from different points of view. The author of 
The Atlantic Pact devotes his attention solely to the regional pact for the 
North Atlantic and to its background and development. Regionalism and 
Security is a collection of articles written by persons familiar with the 
outlook and problems of six regional groupings which have been, or 
might be, formed in the Indian Ocean Area, the Pacific, South East 
Asia, the Middle East, Europe and America. The third book, Security 
Problems in the Pacific Region, is concerned not so much with the possi- 
bilities of a regional agreement or agreements for the Pacific, but with 
an appraisal of the interplay of the interests and policies of nations 
with territories in the Pacific, and of the effects of the main political 
changes of the last few years. 

Hoskins points out that, apart from the fact that the territories 
of the members of the Atlantic Pact border on the North Atlantic 
Ocean or the Mediterranean Sea, there is a very real bond between 
the signatory nations as those of the American continent have been, 
and still are, associated through ties of language, institutions and 
culture with the peoples of Western Europe. He shows too that the 
conclusion of the Pact was the culmination of an evolutionary process 
which commenced with Lend-Lease and which was influenced by the 
establishment of the United Nations, the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan, and the Rio Pact signed by the members of the Pan-American 
Union. The European background to the Pact is not overlooked; the 
growing recognition of the need for closer co-operation on a widening 
scale as evidenced by the Benelux Agreement, the Franco-Italian investi- 
gation of the possibility of a customs union, the negotiations between the 
Scandinavian countries to a similar end, the mutual assistance pacts and 
the Brussels Agreement has received adequate treatment. The author 
appears to evade a statement of the purposes of the Pact. He quotes 
the passage from the statement by the Foreign Ministers of the Atlantic 
Pact powers of April 2, 1949, “that the pact is not directed against any 
nations or group of nations but only against armed aggression,” which 
denied the Russian allegation that the Pact was directed against the 
Soviet Union, but in an earlier part of the book he deals with the 
jaations which might properly be included in the Pact, and states that 
proximity to the Soviet Union and the character of the political institu- 
tions should be taken into account. Canadian political leaders on the 
other hand, frankly acknowledge that the Pact is intended to contain 
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the U.S.S.R. The author also fails to state clearly the relationship 
between the commitments under the Atlantic Pact and the security 
arrangements under the United Nations Charter; he is content with 
raising a number of questions, to which he does not offer answers, and 
citing the statement of the Foreign Ministers that “the text makes clear 
the completely defensive nature of this pact, its conformity with both 
the spirit and letter of the Charter of the United Nations « 

Regionalism and Security is, like the parson’s egg, good in parts. The 
contributor of the first article entitled “Regionalism and World Security” 
attempts to deal with the history of regional arrangements and with the 
place of these arrangements in the world security system. In his appraisal 
of the sphere of regional organizations he completely ignores the effect 
of Article 51 of the Charter on Articles 52, 53, and 54, with the result 
that his analysis is, to this extent, defective. The article on the possi- 
bility of a regional agreement for the Indian Ocean Area assumes that a 
pact which included all the nations from the Persian Gulf to Indonesia 
and Australia would be a “regional arrangement or agency” within the 
meaning of Article 52 of the Charter, and proceeds to deal with the 
contribution which might be made by member nations to the security of 
the group. Dr. Evatt’s article is built around the ANZAC Pact of 194 
between Australia and New Zealand. He emphasizes the complete change 
in the outlook of Australians brought about by the experiences of 
1942-43, when Australia and her neighbours were obliged to rely on their 
own resources and the timely aid of the United States for their survival. 
The author of the article on the South East Asia Pact raises the very 
important question of the effect of regional agreements on the powers 
and prestige of the United Nations. It is his opinion that if regional 
arrangements are to be used as enforcement agencies the United Nations, 
which he believes should alone possess this prerogative, will suffer. It is 
believed that this opinion would find little support at the present time. 
The author considers that regional organizations should limit the scope 
of their activities to: (a) prevention of tendencies making for disputes; 
(b) investigation and pacific settlement of disputes; and (c) economic, 
social, and cultural co-operation. In these fields he thinks that regional 
agencies could play an important role which would not conflict with the 
responsibilities of the United Nations. The prerequisites of an effective 
regional organization are stated; from any South East Asia pact that 
might be signed Australia and New Zealand would, for the reasons 
stated, be excluded. Also included is an interesting article on the Arab 
League, of its history and of its contribution to the security of the 
member states and to world security. Former plans for European co- 
operation, Western Union, and the possibility of further groupings are 
examined in an article on European regionalism. The final article in the 
book examines the effect of the United Nations Organization on the 
Inter-American System, which is the oldest and most elaborate regional 
organization in the world. There is a very careful analysis of the struc- 
ture, purposes, principles and organs of the two organizations and of the 
position of the Inter-American System under the relevant Articles of the 
United Nations Charter. 
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Security Problems in the Pacific Region is not so much concerned with 
regional arrangements in the Pacific as with an appreciation of the part 
which each Pacific nation might be expected to play in Pacific strategy 
within the next ten to fifteen years, beyond which period it is unwise to 
speculate in view of the incalculable technical developments which may 
take place. All of the Big Five have interests in the Pacific, as have 
some of the smaller European powers; Pacific problems cannot, there- 
fore, be discussed only in relation to those countries which are normally 
spoken of as being Pacific nations. The main political changes which 
have taken place are discussed under: (a) the emergence of open Soviet- 
American political rivalry; (b) the more rapid growth of Asian nation- 
alism; and (c) the disintegration of British Commonwealth and Western 
European power in Asia. The danger points in the Pacific are considered 
to be the possibility of Soviet aggression in the North Pacific, the revival 
of Japanese militarism (made more likely by United States occupation 
policies), China and Korea. This is a particularly well-written book 
offering valuable speculations by the authors on the possible course of 
events in the Pacific. 


Toronto, October 1949. J. F. Northey 


LESSONS ON SECURITY AND DISARMAMENT FROM THE HISTORY 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By James T. Shotwell and 
Marina Salvin. 1949. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 149 pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

Once again students of international affairs are indebted to Professor 
Shotwell and the Carnegie Endowment. This concise and supremely 
competent review and appraisal of the efforts of the League to establish 
peace among nations will prove a boon to teachers and advanced classes. 

The preface opens with the sentence: “While History never repeats 
itself, it comes very near doing so when the issues at stake are sub- 
stantially the same.” These studies have been made for the “practical 
purpose” of drawing from the “unique experiment” of the League 
“suggestions and ideas which may be of use in the immediate or remote 
future,” with special reference to the United Nations. 

In Part I Professor Shotwell analyses and describes the evolving 
“Methods and Instruments” employed by Assembly and Council during 
the first twelve years. In comparing the Covenant with the Charter, he 
discusses the “problem of the rigid text,” and advises those who would 
strengthen the Charter to “turn from the legalistic to the political possi- 
bilities,’ and to regard courts and police as “entirely subordinate to the 
political instrumentalities.” ‘This at least is the outstanding lesson from 
the history of the League of Nations.” Incidentally he emphasizes the 
fact that “political issues are frequently psychological and that the 
personalities of the statesmen .. . are fully as important as the insti- 
tutions or instruments of settlement,” as was illustrated during “the 
personal ascendancy of M. Briand in Europe.” 
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In the second section Dr. Shotwell challenges the formerly popular 
assumption that the race in armaments was largely responsible for the 
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first World War; the primary cause was rather the “new imperial 
policy of Germany” and the “Balkan ambitions of Austria.” 

As for the “armament control of Germany” in the twenties, it was 
only “inspection on the spot” that showed some efficacy. The author 
quotes from the preamble to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles the 
suggested “initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all 
nations.” The reviewer would propose here as a clarifying addendum 
the Explanatory Note on Article 8 of the Covenant presented by the 
Allied and Associated Powers to the German delegation. Admitting the 
desirability of ‘a general reduction of armaments,” the note concludes: 
“It goes without saying that the realization of the programme will 
depend in large part on the satisfactory carrying out by Germany of her 
own engagements.” (Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 
Vol. II, p. 274). This was the crux of the matter, for J. H. Morgan and 
other experts reported from the beginning that the stipulated condition 
was not being fulfilled. 


In the succeeding sections, Professor Shotwell offers us his interpre- 
tations, based upon intimate knowledge, of the ultimate sense of the 
various agreements, plans and protocols for the organization of peace 
adopted, without and within the League, from the Washington Confer- 
ence to the “General Convention” of 1931. He sees the Protocol of 


Geneva as the “high-water mark of the history of the League of Nations 
as an organization for the maintenance of enduring peace.” It was 
rejected by a British Conservative government, but “for a few years 
Europe lived peacefully under the Locarno regime; and acting under its 
sense of security, Britain proceded to lessen its armaments,” and 
France, to limit itself to “defensive plans.” 

In his especially authoritative account of the “Kellogg Pact,” our 
author records one of his judgments thus: “History was to show that the 
American amendment to M. Briand’s proposal made the document both 
meaningless and futile.” Finally the General Convention of 1931 “was 
prepared to be applicable to any foreseeable case and obligatory in any 
and every conflict that might arise. By a tragic coincidence this was the 
very time when the Japanese militarists took what proved to be the first 
definite step on the pathway to World War II.” 

Within the 35 pages of Part II, Marina Salvin gives us a compre- 
hensive though very compact factual survey of forty-four disputes 
in the field of Security which came before the Council: “The judgment 
of history on the League of Nations will rest largely on such evidence 
as is here assembled ” Reference to sources increases the utility 
of the study as a textbook. In Part III Professor Shotwell furnishes us 
in ten pages with the best short account of “The Manchurian Incident” 
known to this reviewer. It should be required reading for Americans. 

In “The Ethiopian War,” R. K. Webb writes with care and objectivity 
of a case which in principle seemed clear and simple but was in political 
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reality singularly complicated. In his judicious effort to appraise 
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responsibilities he relies almost exclusively upon official records, but 
there existed determining psychological factors unlikely to find official 
expression. For example, to round out his estimate of Laval’s motiva- 
tions, Mr. Webb would need to add a paragraph on the Anglo-Saxon 
Naval Agreement of June 18, 1935, which scandalized not only Laval 
and French and Italian opinion but also many British statesmen and 
publicists, including Viscount Cecil (Great Experiment, pp. 271-2), Arnold 
Toynbee (Survey of 1935. II, 180-185) and A. C. Johnson, biographer of 
Anthony Eden (Anthony Eden, p. 261). The brutal truth is that after the 
naval pact, Laval, the peasant in power, believed Mussolini more trust- 
worthy than certain British ministers: in private he would exclaim: 
‘Tls sont fourbes.” This fact is fundamental to an understanding of the 
tragic fiasco of Sanctions. 

Laval’s successor Flandin found himself in a dilemma also inade- 
quately explained. 

A point of more general interest should be made somewhere. From 
1919 to 1935, Britain, Canada and the “safe” countries generally had 
decried all emphasis upon Sanctions. It would have been quite a happy 
miracle if Laval and other friends of Italy had not felt some scepticism 
regarding the motives for our sudden volte-face. 

In spite of almost inevitable omissions, this is a great little book, 
unique of its kind, well adapted to illumine a “blind spot” in the public’s 
knowledge of recent history. 


Vancouver, February 1950. S. Mack Eastman 


PROBLEME DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES: L’ESPAGNE. 
Par un groupe d’étude de l'Institut des Relations Internationales. 
1948 (Bruxelles. 122pp.) 

A survey of economic conditions in contemporary Spain is of 
particular interest to Belgians because of the considerable amounts of 
Belgian capital invested in Spain, the number of Belgian experts and 
technicians employed in Spanish industry, and the previously sizeable 
interchange of goods between the two countries. The Franco régime 
and the second world war having changed the situation from top to 
bottom, the question for the Belgians is to know what can be salvaged 
from the wreckage, and what future there may be for Belgo-Hispanic 
commercial relations. The situation of the Belgians zvts-d-vis Spain being 
very similar to that of other Western industrial democracies, there is 
much of general interest in this brief but suggestive account. 

Until fairly recent times, Spain figured in the international picture 
principally as an exporter of agricultural and mining products. Then 
there came the beginnings of industrialization and general modernization. 
In both of these phases modern industrial nations with capital to invest 
could maintain highly profitable commercial relations with Spain. But 
there must come a time when the help given a nation to increase its 
industrial activity results in a decrease in its imports of manufactured 
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products, which can be to the commercial disadvantage of the very 
nations which assisted in the industrialization. This situation in Belgo- 
Hispanic relations had already begun to appear when the late war 
interposed. 

Soon after the conclusion of hostilities, the Spanish government 
initiated negotiations envisaging a commercial treaty with Belgium, and 
an arrangement was initialled early in 1946. But although the agreement 
was highly favourable to the latter country, the Belgian government 
refused to sign it, for reasons of a political and moral nature. Spain 
had been friendly and helpful to the Axis powers during the war; Belgian 
citizens had been odiously treated in Spanish camps. After the war, 


1 


the chief Belgian collaborator, Degrelle, had been given refuge in Spain. 


With public opinion resolutely unfriendly, it was not surprising to find 
3elgium among those nations which, in the discussion of the Spanish 


question before the United Nations, were most active in urging the 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 12 December, 1946, and 
which remains the official U.N. attitude toward Spain. 

It was evident, if not at the time this resolution was adopted, then 
very shortly thereafter, that the thirty-four nations voting aye had done 
so with differing degrees of warmth and conviction. Among the Western 


countries, those with the greatest immediate griefs against Spain, like 


France and Belgium, had pressed most insistently for adoption. The 
attitude of Great Britain and the United States was more reserved, and 


one felt their embarrassment at being caught between an ideological 
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imperative on one side, and, on the other, the more practical desire to 
get Spain back into the community of Western Europe. (Canada had 
abstained from voting on the resolution.) 


Several years have passed. Commercial treaties have been negoti- 
ated by a number of countries, and through their narrow gates commerce 


has revived in some proportions. The hope of three years ago, that the 
U.N. attitude would result in the quiet retirement of the dictator Franco, 
and the shift to a more moderate and more acceptable government, has 
been disappointed. It appears more and more that the present situation 
is a stalemate, and at the time of present writing, the first open moves 


are being made in the United States to break it. 

In this connection it must be recognized that United States opinion 
is not of one piece on the Spanish question. In the main it is anti- 
Franco. But there exist active minorities, in the nation and in Congress, 
which are more friendly to the dictator and to his government. This 
may be for ideological reasons: any anti-Communist régime finds sup- 
porters here. Some sympathies proceed from religious affinities. There 
has been support for including Spain among the nations to receive 
E.R.P. benefits, and there has been talk of holding Europe, in case of war, 
from behind the Pyrenees, in spite of the disastrous effect such a policy 
would have on our Western European friends. 

At the present moment, the economic needs of Spain appear to be 
the most pressing issue. Spain needs wheat, and needs hard currencies 
to pay for it. It remains to be seen whether this need is great enough to 
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bring Spain to some of the concessions that will placate those who 
condemn the continued police-state atmosphere of Spain, and attract 
private capital from abroad by the lifting or easing of blocking restric- 
tions. This is a juncture at which what the Spaniards themselves do is 
more important than what we consent to. 

The little book under review, although published nearly two years 
ago, contains a survey, brief and readable, but well-documented, which 
provides a substantial background against which to observe a phase in 
Spain’s economic life, of which we appear destined to hear a great deal 


in the months to come 


University of Illinois, Urbana. Charles A. Knudson 


PERSONNES DEPLACEES (RAPATRIES, DISPARUS, REFUGIES): 
ESSAI. By Maurice-Pierre Herremans. 1948. (Brussels: Editions 
Marie-Julienne. 317 pp. 100 fr.) 

Il est sr que la derniére grande guerre a été plus cruelle que toutes 

les précédentes. Elle a affecté les civils autant, voire plus, que les mili- 

taires. On le savait un peu, mais on l’apprend encore plus en lisant 

l’ouvrage de M. Herremans. Le tableau qu’il peint est les plus sombre, 
celui du deéracinement et du déplacement de plusieurs millions de 
personnes. Et encore, l’auteur estime qu’il n’a pas tout dit, parce qu’on 
ne sait pas tout, méme avec l’énorme effort tenté et accompli pour 
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avec un raffinement de cruaute qui eclipse tout ce qu’ont fait les tyrans 


Tenons compte que l]’auteur s’occupe surtout des déplacés de Belgique, 
on pays. On ecrirait de semblables ouvrages pour chacun des pays 
d’Europe impliqués dans la guerre mondale. 

Le probleme a tant d’ampleur qu’il a fallu créer de nouveaux mots 
pour l’exposer, tels “rapatrieur,” “personne déplacée,” “tracing bureau,” 
“dislocati,” etc., etc. On eut guére besoin de ces mots pour la dispersiot 
des Acadiens, tache sans doute, mais combien petite tache comparée a ce 
que le vingtiéme siécle allait produire. 


” 





M. Herremans estime, avec raison, que | robleme est nettement 

ternational” et il s’éléeve avec force contre “l’exaspération facile des 
sentin ts nation stes” qui ont créé encourage f rreur de 
1ésill et d léfailla s, fort nuisibles 

Il cingle aussi les exploiteurs qui “semblent préter leur concours 
gracieusement mais qui, en réalité, coutent souvent trés cher par des 


moyens détournés (remboursement des frais, services divers, etc.)’’: il 


flagelle les collaborateurs au souffle court, qui s’éclipsent vite, et “ceux 
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et celles qui se dévouent dans l’unique but de se faire octroyer des 
distinctions honorifiques.” 

M. Herremans déplore que l’on ait imposé la langue anglaise dans 
les tractations concernant les D.P. Il en est résulté nombre d’erreurs 
tres facheuses. 

Il croit que les pays qui recoivent des refugiés imposent des condi- 
tions draconiennes: ouvriers qualifiés, hommes aptes a travailler, hommes 
jeunes, hommes sans charge de famille. ce qui laisse de cdété les plus 
miséreux, veillards, enfants, malades, mutilés, et en particulier les 
intellectuels. 

Toute l’affaire, en somme, est un “reproche a Phumanité.” M. William 
H. Tuck, secrétaire général de l’Organisation internationale des refugiés, 
n’a-t-il pas eu raison de dire: “Nous ne recontrons pas assez le charité 
chrétienne parmi les nations’? 

Voila le grand mal, a mon avis. Dans la mesure ou nous sommes 
moins chrétiens, nous devenons aussi plus barbares. 


Le Séminaire de Québec. Abbé Arthur Maheux 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of Jnternational Journal 
Sir, 


In the Spring, 1949 number of /nternationa!l Journal, you published my 
historical sketch of the background for the “United Nations Guard” 
proposal. 

In the following issue, an editorial “postcript” gave a “brief account 
of how this question fared” in the Third Session of the General Assembly 

It is important that your readers should know that finally, on 
November 22, 1949, the Assembly, in spite of Russian disapproval, 
authorized the establishment of a “United Nations Field Service” of 
three hundred men, mostly technicians, under the direction of the 
Secretary-General. 

This newly created organ is significant because, though embryonic 
and almost microscopic, it may be symbolic of the potential authority 
and power of the United Nations, and hence unique in the history of 
international organization. 

It is also significant for Canadians because Canada gave helpful 
support in this forward move, as also in the concomitant establishment 
of a panel of field observers. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Vancouver, February 27. S. Mack Estman. 
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